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“AS BROAD AS OUR PRAISE .. . ” 


Three articles in this issue deal with ecumenicity which is a long 
word for “church-union.” 


The ancient Irish Church professed belief not in a holy Catholic 
Church but that there is a holy Catholic Church. Mr. Gilroy would include 
in that Church the groups which call themselves “independents.” Further 
he suggests that independency may represent something “nherently 
catholic.” Using the hymnbook to symbolize the variety of Christian ex- 
perience he makes the pregnant remark that if we could make the basis of 
communion and cooperation “as broad as our praise, we should go far 
toward attaining genuine ecumenicity.” 


“As broad as our praise,” let it be Gregorian, chapel hymn, Negro 
spiritual; let it include the broken gesture, the untaught cry; let it be the 
praise of our lives given over to Him who shapes our lives; let our effort 
show our praise and be our praise; let our houses be built to house the 
Lord; let our cities be built to delight the eyes of His children; let our 
economy be built to serve the abundant life that Jesus came to bring us; 
let creating as well as Creation sing the praises of the Lord! So can we have 
a basis for a church. 


And this church may be known of men as a church and on the other 
hand it may extend beyond the bounds of all known churches (whether 
such churches recognize each other or not). This church will reach into 
groups of men who seek to apprehend more fully their world, who seek that 
apprehension humbly, men therefore who have forsworn the lust for fame 
or money, men who above all have forsworn the pride of school or theory, 
the stultifying pride of the doctrinaire. Such men may be scientists humbly 
tracing the pattern of the physical world. They may not speak of God. But 
they are a part of His church. His ecclesia. They belong to the communion 
of the Saints. 


bo 


Stuck Fast 


We believe in religion. We believe however that the agencies of 
religion are for the most part conducting themselves in such a manner that 
the people will some day rise up and smash them. For “religious” institu- 
tions have just about completed a cycle of secularization. Their edge is 
dulled and they don’t cut ice any more. Protestantism provided the moral 
force to create our age. But Protestantism looks upon its creature and finds 
it pleasing and bows down and worships it under various naines. 


Among religiously alive people today are the social creators of the 
LaGuardia type or the Ickes type, men who worship no created thing, not 
even a written constitution or law, men who are using existing institutions 
and laws and their own brains in an effort which they seem to interpret 
modestly if not shallowly. They are, most of them, the children of James 
and Dewey; they are instrumentalists, experimenters. Most of them are 
acquainted, if at all, very casually with the churches of their parents. 
They want to create a new world, whereas the churches are stuck fast in 
in the old. 


This is a pity. For these religiously alive people must be made 
aware of the spiritual food which they consume all unbeknownst to them- 
selves. All unreckoned in their philosophy is a mystical food, a meat that 
mere contrivers know not of. All unreckoned and sadly so. For they grow 
thin on their thin philosophy. They fall by the wayside into despair and 
pessimism. They need to know their friends, the communion of saints 
throughout history and alive today. (They must make their own list, for 
the church canons have long grown blind to the meaning of sanctity. 
Francis, for instance, got into the canon because he betrayed his dream for 
the demonism of church-loyalty. If he had remained staunch against the 
assaults of Uggolini he would have lost the title but been not less the 
saint.) But most of all they must bore deep into themselves to find the well- 
springs of their being. They must re-discover their God. 


The New Dealers, the Radical Republicans, the Collectivists of all 
stripes, must contact the Ground of their Creativity. That is easier said 
than done. No group today is doing it. It is our ambition to gather the 
attempts that are being made along this line in various widely scattered 
quarters between the covers of the Proresranr Dicesr. 
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Nations WitTHin NAartIoNns 


The agencies of religion seem to many to be in need of being stream- 
lined. They seem top-heavy. They have too many buildings, too many 
ministers, too much government; they waste time on pretentious shows of 
learning or of ceremonial which, if Amos is to be believed, make very little 
impression on the Almighty. Speaking however in no prophetic mood but 
merely as citizens who oppose tendencies on the part of any ecclesiastical 
institutions towards exhibitionism and monopoly, the following measures 
perhaps may help. First, tax all church properties and employees exactly 
as any other private enterprise. Second, democratize primary education. 


Tax exemption means state favoritism and that means an ultimate 
relationship between church and state too close to be healthy. 


Education in surroundings alien to the free democratic educational 
school system (whether it be in parochial schools or private Protestant 
“snob” schools) means a system within a system and ultimately a nation 
within a nation. 


These two measures must be taken by citizens who will sacrifice 
sect and class privilege for the sake of our democratic heritage. 


Creeps Must Bz Sunc to Be Be ievep 


We can’t imagine what God is like, but we can’t help trying to. 
When we imagine God in human terms we imagine Him in the terms that 
are most possible of growth. In casting about for terms in which to 
write down the character of the universe what concept can we reach less 
fixed, less predictable than the concept of personality? All the discovered 
ways of nature, all the whorl of mathematics, the body of science itself, 
all these are in one corner of man’s consciousness. The idea of the material 
universe, the picture of skies full of galaxies and multi-pluriverses, these 
are the flitting day-dreams of grown-up boys sitting under the stars on back 
doorsteps. Is it not amusing to lift off the shelf a heavy tome, the sprawled- 
out guess of some wisdom-drunkard, and read the conclusion reached 
there that his own guess doesn’t exist, that only the thing he is guessing 
about really exists? The religious fanatic who so belittles himself out of all 
reason doesn’t as a rule expect to be taken too literally. The saint certainly 
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knows his speech is but poorly indicative of his perception. His creed 
is a song, and as such includes nothing but the paradoxical language 
uniquely descriptive of life. We may rail at it and prefer to wait for the 
so-called sober truth about its reality, but as yet there has been no laboratory 
description of even living protoplasm, let alone the letters of Paul which 
are just as factual. 


Coitp StraTEMENTs Not ConviNcING 


The world we know is interlaced with currents of air and light and 
sound, electric currents, nerve currents, currents of sap and blood and 
milk, weaving the world in a web of message-and-answer. There is a 
hastening about these currents, an urgency to keep their appointments. 
It seems to be a pull rather than a push. A call rather than a command. 
The economic fabric, for instance, is an interpretation of the needs, the 
desires, the tastes of human organisms and the movement of materials 
from one part of the world to another to meet these needs. Life is 
pretty well a pattern of sensitivity and response. The strong designer of 
this pattern is God. God is the One in whom all sensitivity and response 
takes place and thereby has meaning. But He is more than the pattern. He 
is the Shaper of the pattern. 


This is as near a logically respectable statement as I can make 
at the moment concerning God and even that appearance of respectability 
breaks down on a second glance. It breaks down chiefly because it is a 
third-personal statement. I know only my God, and any sweeping state- 
ments with cosmic implications get me into trouble with anyone who 
knows his cosmos but does not happen to know my God or indeed any 
God. He will say: “I too see the interlacing of currents and I too see 
design, but I also see cross-currents and counter-designs which would 
yield me many Gods, a very war of Gods. I see life patterns and death 
patterns, love patterns and hate patterns and cold indifferent patterns.” 


So my statement carries no evidential assurance of whether or not — 
God exists or as to what He is like. Statements are fairly useless in teaching ” 
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my religion, unless they are heated by emotion associated with some 
remembered act in which I did know God. There is a faint hope then 
that I may identify for my friend some forgotten experience in his own 
life in which there was at least an implied belief in Another Consciousness 


| holding together the values that he would hold together. For even if I 


could whittle away at my statement until it fitted my friend’s assumptions 


' and compelled his acquiescence, even then little would have been accom- 


plished. Really to move him my creed must be a sung creed, a cry or shout 
of joy in life, in reality. And, further, it must be a credo, it must be in the 


first person. 


Creeps Are Ports’ CoNvERSATION 


There is today probably as much blasphemy among professing 
believers as among professing nonbelievers. Both see the spiritual world 
flat. Literal-minded believers swallow an unfair God. Literal-minded 
unbelievers reject this unfair God. Literalminded fixers patch up a 
synthetic God which they juggle unsuccessfully, trying to make Him 
fit into the unsolved portion of their brains’ puzzle, trying to state 
an ecstatic glinting fact in static terms. In this reference teleological or 
ethical terms are as false as mathematical or scientific terms. A God who 
becomes identified with an ethic is as stultifying as a God who was 
identified with a cosmology. 


When Einstein goes into his study with his violin under his arm 
and his pencil over his ear and between music and mathematics seeks 
a new picture of the physical universe his search is affective as well as 
curious. He is a loving seeker. But Einstein would never dream of trying 
to capture in his equations the impulse, the joy, the affection of his effort. 
These incalculables which he would name as the important factors in his 
life, the things for which he has lived as a scientist, as a philosopher, are 
not amenable to mathematical handling: yet reason must admit they are 
there. They are the poet’s conversation, and even such a single-mind as 
Darwin payed them the tribute of regret for their long absence from 


his life. 


OURVEVERLASTING: SHAME 3rx 
UNLESS 


By the EDITOR 


If we Protestants can manage to stir ourselves to the support of the 
President in his implied desire to resist world Fascism, — if we can now 
press him to represent our deep desire to save Spain from the medieval — 
blackness into which it is about to be plunged, — if we write to him in our ~ 
millions that this 1s our desperate will, then our President can redeem the 
shame of our long sleep, he can redeem the betrayal of Wilson, he can lift 
a whole people, the American people, into an act which history will long 
remember. 

For it is plain now that Spain has been fighting not only Germany 
and Italy but England and France and us as well. And this world aggres- — 
sion against a small struggling democracy proves beyond a shadow of a ~ 
doubt the truly ‘awe’ful proportions of Fascism, its diabolical hold ~ 
everywhere on this planet. 

It is better to refrain from sin simply because it is s7z. But sometimes 
it is well to remember that it is always a mistake to sin; in fact ‘sin’ can _ 
well be defined as ‘mistake.’ To mistake is to take amiss, to take the - 
wrong thing, the wrong road. It is literally to ‘go wrong.’ 

When we go wrong the penalty is simply and serenely that we don’t 
‘get there.’ We don’t arrive where we thought we would arrive. That is — 
the only penalty but it could not well be heavier. 


Furthermore when leaders of the people go wrong the penalty falls 
upon the innocents who follow the leader. This is a terrible thing to behold, 
— a nation, two nations, three nations, and then a whole series of little _ 
vassal states following the evil whim of a genius who has the diabolic 
power to sow evil in masses of people, to nurture and cultivate that evil 
with patience of a great antagonist of God, and to harvest that evil. 


I speak of course of Hitler and his demon fellow-artist Goebbels and 
their followers and apprentices. 


I speak of that degraded portion of Catholicism, the Spanish Church, 
which has sinned so long and with such horribly dramatic fruition. I speak 
of the American Protestant Church which under the pleasant disguise of 
‘liberalism’ remains acquiescent in the face of a world betrayal of every- 
thing American Protestantism has stood for, 


You may say that as a Protestant I have no call to be hurt by what 
the Spanish Church does. It leaves me alone. Why can’t I leave it alone? 
This brings us into the midst of a concrete situation in which light can 
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be thrown upon the attitude of the Protestant Dicrst towards Catholicism 
and Protestantism. Many letters come to the Proresrant Dicesr attacking 
it for being pro-Catholic or for being bigoted anti-Catholic. We include 
the ‘Catholic’ Church as part of the Church Universal, the Church which is 
truly Catholic and which includes many who would deride the suggestion 
that they belong to any Church whatsoever. We may be wrong. This is our 
attitude. And we mean to make it as effective as possible. We attack what 
we conceive as errors in all churches and elsewhere. 


We believe further that there is a great latent spiritual force in all 
three great branches of the Judaeo-Christian tradition in America. We 
would tap that force in the name of the high romance of that tradition. 


Liberals and radicals (among whom we count ourselves) are becom- 
ing strangely thoughtful of late. Fascism is awakening them to the power of 
diabolic forces. Their thin rationalistic world becomes irrupted with 
invasions from a world with which they have been long unacquainted. 
The characteristic feature of modern liberalism has been its sublime 
‘optimism.’ A kind of Pollyana philosophy that man only needs to be 
released from his economic disabilities and his deepest aspirations will have 
been realized. The liberal philosophy if it is to be saved must be deepened. 
We must say to Hitler for instance ‘Blood and Soil,’ yes, but ‘Human Blood 
and the Soil of this Planet for our Earthly Home.’ Not less romance! But 
High Romance! 


It is to help bring back this sense of richness, of infinity, yes, of 
mystery, to our liberal philosophy that the Proresranr Diczsr is dedicated. 

But it can only be done im the historical moment and en face the 
challenge of that moment. Which is why we stress the Spanish Crucifixion 
at this moment. I fear that we American Protestants who could have and 
still can save Spain — I fear that we disciples who sleep at the gate of 
Gethsemane will sleep on until the final cry of the Spanish people. May that 
cry be “Forgive them!” For God knows we need forgiveness. 


FRUITSVOFR BETRAYAL 


an HE RETURN of Cuba to the Span- 
ish Empire is the next step on 
the program of the Spanish Phalanx 
of Cuba, according to the Havana 
newspaper Hoy of February 9. The 
Spanish Phalanx, the only legal party 
in Rebel Spain, is actively sponsor- 
ing the formation of Spanish Nation- 
alist groups throughout the Spanish- 
speaking countries to the south of 
the United States and operates out 
of Rebel Spain in much the same 
manner as the German Bund oper- 
ates out of Germany. The Phalanx 
has been quite active in Argentina 
and, in the recent Chilean election, 
the anti-democratic candidate ran as 
The 
branch of the Phalanx Party is regis- 
tered with the U. S. State Depart- 
ment as a Franco agent. 


a Falangist. Puerto Rican 


According to Hoy, at a closed 
meeting held at the Teatro Nacional 
in Havana on the morning of Sun- 
day, February 5, Spanish Falan- 
gists, together with German Nazis 
and Italian Fascists living in Cuba, 
laid plans for the movement to 
bring Cuba back into the Spanish 


Empire. Speeches were made against — 
Cuban independence, Hoy charged, © 
and gave the names of known — 
Cuban Falangists who, it said, 
attended the meeting. 

In conjunction with the showing — 
of a pro-Franco film, the following — 
slogan was emphasized: “The Span- ~ 
ish Empire has its path marked out ~ 
and will reconquer all its colonies. ~ 
The National-Socialist Government 
will aid its national minorities.” _ 
(Although the Franco Government ~ 
usually calls itself “National-Syndi- — 
calist,” here it frankly called itself § 
“National-Socialist” or Nazi.) 

Observers point out the similarity 
of this “minority” technique to that — 
employed by the Nazis. The Cuban 
campaign is also seen as a part of 
the general campaign mentioned by 
Baron Werner von Rheinbaben in 
a speech before the Ibero-American ~ 
Institute in Berlin on February 13, 
when he said that Nazi Germany 
expected Rebel Spain to help to 
counteract “the unscrupulous North 
American Ger- 


agitation against 


many” in Latin America. 
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mae BEAUTY: OF HELL 


—Early Jewish-Christian thought gradually purifies the fires of chastisement. 


By R. H. SNAPE 


| UNDER THE stress of persecution, 
some Rabbis saw the nations 
cast into hell, persecution in Africa 
of the early third century brought 
to Tertullian the thought of the joy 
and exultation to come when the 
world around him met its rapidly 
approaching fate. He speaks with 
grim power and glee of the deified 
emperors groaning in darkness, of 
provincial governors in fires more 
fierce than those of persecution, of 
philosophers burning together with 
their deluded victims, and poets 
under the judgment of Christ. ‘T 
shall have a better opportunity 
then of hearing the tragedians, 
louder-voiced in their own calamity; 
of viewing the play-actors, made 
more “dissolute” in the dissolving 
flame; of looking upon the chariot- 
eer, all glowing in his chariot of 
fire; of viewing the wrestlers, not in 
their gymnasia but tossing in the 
fiery billows.’ 

The fruit of patience, which, as 
Tertullian recognised, he sadly 
lacked, was vengeance — such ven- 
geance as he depicted above. His 
gentle and humane pupil, Cyprian, 


when Africa was again under per- 
secution in the days of Decius, 
wrote to the proconsul Demetrianus 
to the same effect. ‘Souls with their 
bodies will be reserved in infinite 
tortures for suffering. Thus the man 
will be for ever seen by us who 
here gazed on us for a season; and 
the short joy of those cruel eyes in 
the persecutions that they made for 
us will be compensated by a per- 
petual spectacle.’ 

Lactantius recorded with a fierce 
joy and, it would seem, no great 
regard for strict truth, the sufferings 
and death of the last great perse- 
cutors, that all might learn “how the 
Almighty manifested His power and 
sovereign greatness in rooting out 
and utterly destroying the enemies 
of His Name.’ And Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, the great link between East 
and West in Nicene days, could find 
no better reason for obeying the 
dificult commandment to turn the 
other cheek than that fuller satisfac- 
tion would be given if the wrong 
were stored up against the Day of 
Judgement. We should do well not 
to interpret general Christian feel- 


A RassinicaL ANTHOLOGY, Selected by C. G. Montefiore and H. Loewe 
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ing in the light of these exhibitions 
of ‘the natural man’; there is evi- 
dence on the other side. But it is 
only fair to notice the weeds. We 
must include among them that very 
conception of hell which lent its 
peculiar sting to the melancholy of 
Samuel Johnson and tormented the 
gentle spirit of William Cowper. It 
is well to remember Mill’s refusal, 
even at the risk of damnation, to 
call evil good. 

The whimsies and trivialities of 
Rabbinical thought may be paral- 
leled to some extent the 
writings of the Fathers. There is 
something very quaint in the morali- 


from 


sation of fourth century natural 
history by Basil of Caesarea in the 
true spirit of the medieval bestia- 
ties. The crab, when he catches 
the oyster sunning himself with 
shell half-open, throws in a pebble 
and devours the prey; he is the 
image of those who take advantage 
of their neighbours’ misfortunes. 
The squid matches the colour of the 
rock to deceive the fish on which it 
lives; such are men who court 
ruling powers. But ‘fish do not 
always deserve our reproaches; often 
they offer us examples.’ 
Each kind of fish remains within 
its own proper region, unlike men, 
who move their ancient landmarks 


and add field to field at the expense 


useful 


April 


of their neighbours. It might come 
into a Rabbi’s mind that but for 
Israel there would be no sun or rain 
or that a great Rabbi could bring 
rain. Just so Tertullian ascribed to 
Christian prayer a control over the 
weather. In time of drought the 
heathen offer sacrifice to Jupiter; 
‘We, dried up with fastings... 
rolling in sackcloth and ashes, assail 
heaven with our importunities — 
touch God’s heart ——- and, when we 
have extorted divine compassion, 
why, Jupiter gets all the honour!’ 

But most of the whims arise in 
connection with the ruling system of 
exegesis. So long as an allegorical 
might be found 
almost at will for any passage of 


interpretation 


Scripture, strange discoveries were 
inevitable. Barnabas, late in the first 
century, found that Abraham fore- 
saw Christ, for he circumcised from 
his household eighteen men and 
three hundred. In Greek numerals 
eighteen is IH or Jesus, and three 
hundred is T — the cross. ‘No one 
has heard a more excellent lesson 
from me’ says the writer. Yet this 
preposterous interpretation of a non- 
existent statement in Genesis was 
accepted by a formidable array of 
the Fathers—Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Paulinus and Gregory the Great, as 
well as Isidore and Bede. 
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The home of Christian allegory 
was Alexandria; there are coin- 
cidences of interpretation between 
Barnabas and Philo which show the 
immediate 
Christian and Hellenistic Judaism. 
The motive for the adoption of this 


method of interpretation is shown by 


connection between 


the parallel use of allegory in Hellen- 
istic philosophy, which it permeated 
from the early Stoics onward. Fail- 
ing a modern historical outlook, 


the 


method of eliminating the crudities, 


allegory was only available 
anthropomorphisms and immoral- 
ities of early religions. What Greek 
interpretation did for Homer, for 
religious and ancient 
rituals, Rabbinical and early Chris- 
tian thought attempted, and by 
much the same method, for the Old 
Testament. 


The West learned the method 
from the East; the Homilies of 
Hilary of Poitiers (fourth century) 
on the Psalms provide perhaps the 
most influential example. Ambrose 
borrowed freely from Hilary in his 
commentary on certain Psalms; and 
Ambrose leads on to Augustine with 
a fourfold sense of Scripture, and to 
Gregory the Great, interpreting the 
Book of Job with complete disregard 
of its poetical character and finding 
in it the whole teaching of the Chris- 
tian Church, its sacraments and a 


traditions 
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universal moral philosophy. 

So much must be said of the un- 
desirable and the outworn in the 
writings of the Fathers. A few facts 
may be given to redress the balance. 
If the fruit of patience for Tertullian 
was revenge, it was Tertullian who 
wrote magnificently, “You have seen 
a brother, you have seen your Lord,’ 
This brotherhood between 
Christian and Christian, the brother- 
hood marked by the ‘kiss of peace’ 


Was 


which formed part of every service. 
The philosopher Celsus, writing in 
the later second century, was scan- 
dalised by the width of this brother- 
hood. “Those who invite to other 
mysteries make proclamation as 
follows: “Everyone who has clean 
hands and a prudent tongue”; others 
again thus:“He who is free from all 
pollution, and whose soul is con- 
scious of no evil, and who has lived 
well and justly,” ... But let us 
hear what kind of persons these 
Christians invite. “Every one,” they 
say, “who is a sinner, who is devoid 
of understanding, who is a child, 
and, to speak generally, whoever is 
unfortunate, him will the Kingdom 
of God receive.” ’ Origen points out 
that the invitation is an invitation to 
be healed and that God will accept 
the unrighteous man if, ‘after pass- 
ing condemnation on himself for 
his past conduct, he walk humbly on 
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account of it, and in a becoming 
manner for the time to come.’ But 
even this broad brotherhood, which 
until after the close of the third 
century gave to Christians their 
name of ‘the brethren,’ did not stand 
in the way of the broader conception, 
shared by Rabbi and Stoic and Chris- 
tian alike, of the brotherhood of 
mankind. ‘Your brethren, too, we 
are, cries Tertullian to the rulers of 
the Empire, ‘by the law of one 
mother nature, though ye are hardly 
men, because brothers so unkind.’ 
Origen’s view was wider still. He 
maintained, indeed, that the heretic 
whose moral life is good is worse, 
because more dangerous, than one 
whose moral life is evil. But in him 
burned the trust ‘that somehow good 
will be the final goal of ill, that 
‘not one life shall be destroyed, or 
cast as rubbish to the void.’ The ob- 
ject of future punishment is reme- 
dial; the fire of hell is the spiritual 
consequence of sin. ‘When the soul 
shall be found to be beyond the 
order and connection and harmony 
in which it was created by God for 
the purposes of good and useful 


action and observation, and not to 
harmonise with itself in the con- — 


April. 


nection of its rational movements, it ~ 


must be deemed to bear the chastise- 
ment and torture of its own dissen- 
sion, and to feel the punishments of 
its own disordered condition, and 
when this dissolution and rending 
asunder of soul shall have been 
tested by the application of fire, a 
solidification undoubtedly into a 
firmer structure will take place and 
a restoration be effected.’ And the 
present age is only one of a series 
of world-orders following one an- 
other in an upward direction: “after 
. there will be other 
ages to follow.’ The end will be 
the restitution of all things, when 


this age 


the whole universe shall come to a 
perfect termination. Evil spirits have 
fallen as man has fallen; they too 
improve. From the logical conse- 
quence that the Devil, as Burns 
wished would repent and be saved, 
Origen seems to have drawn back: 
‘a thing, he wrote, ‘which no man 
can say even if he has taken leave of 
his senses.’ Yet this is the logical 
consequence of the noblest of 
theories. 


then 


FOSDICK IS CALM 


D* Fospick 1s much concerned 
about the “moral indignation” 
which has been aroused throughout 
the country by the unspeakable atro- 
cities inflicted upon the Jews in 
Germany and the slaughter of multi- 
tudes of innocent civilians in China. 
He has uttered a strong warning 
that 
moral indignation is one of the most 


against hatred, maintaining 
familiar guises assumed by that 
malignant emotion. We wonder! 
Suppose that moral indignation 
could be eliminated entirely from 
human personality, would the king- 
dom of heaven be nearer than now? 
If this quality had never existed, 
what a different story the New 
Testament would tell! In that case 
Jesus would never have called his 
critics “whited sepulchres” or “hypo- 
crites” nor have charged them with 
“devouring widows’ houses,” nor 
have warned his disciples against 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing.” This 
is the language of moral indigna- 
tion. Shall we admit that it is a 
mistake? 


What have Dr. Fosdick and those 
whose opinions he expresses to say 
of the recent bombing of the Spanish 


highways followed by a mopping-up 
process of machine-gunning which 
sprinkled the roadways and adjacent 
shelters with a steady downpour of 
bullets that covered the ground like 
drops of water from a garden hose? 
On the roads in the portion of 
Catalonia recently won by General 
Franco a constant stream of refugees 
has been flowing ahead of the in- 
vading forces through the harsh 
winter weather. Men and women 
and little children with their prec- 
ious animals and a few other pos- 
sessions left their homes before the 
onrush of the rebel forces equipped 
(thanks to the Non-Intervention 
Commission) with an abundant 
supply of mechanized armament 
from Germany, Italy and the United 
States. The disheartened and bewil- 
dered refugees had no military signi- 
ficance whatever. Yet destruction 
and death were rained upon them 
from the air by Franco’s planes. 

From the natural man, though 
his heart were as cold as stone, 
their pitiable plight would draw a 
flood of tears. Must the spiritual man 
suppress his native sympathies as a 
vestigial weakness of the carnal 
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mind? Are we to understand that 
the Christian must never take sides 
on any issue? Is “intelligent, con- 
structive good will,” which Dr. 
Fosdick opposes to moral indigna- 
of emotion that its 


tion so void 


possessor always looks with level 


April 


assessing the blame in every dispute 
with even hand for both parties? 
If so, the Protestant Reformation 
was conceived in sin and was a 
colossal blunder, and all our liberties 
corrupted by the blood they cost. 
We wonder! 


eye upon every injustice or atrocity, 


Presbyterianism is the name for belief in the Apostolic and Catholic 
Church as governed by Presbyters. There may be higher offices in the 
Church occupied by individual Presbyters for a time, or even permanently, 
but there is no higher order of the Christian ministry than that of Presbyters 
who discharge the full functions of the ministry, administering the sacra- 
ments, preaching the word, ordaining to the ministry, caring for the souls 
of their people, supervising the discipline, service and enterprise of the 


Church. — James Moffatt 


TAO is invisible but permeates everywhere; no matter how one uses 
it or how much, it is never exhausted. It is wise for us to imitate its 
profoundness; that is, to keep ourselves in quiet confidence as being the 
unfailing source of all things. We should hide our wits and competencies; 
we should free ourselves from worldly entanglements; keep ourselves 
always in humility and courtesy; becoming ever more socialized and 
personally disinterested. 


Should we attain all of these conditions, we would become as still and 
as transparent as the pure water of a spring. Then we would not recognize 
any spiritual forefather because no one would be worthy to be our ancestor 
except the perfect Father, the Great TAO. 


From Laorzu’s Tao anp Wu Wet, a new translation by Bhikshu 
Wai-Tao and Dwight Goddard. 


INDEPENDENCE OR GOD-DEPEN- 


DENCE? 


Ge BartH has been suspected 
of having Romanist leanings. 
How such a criticism could have 
arisen it is hard to see, except that 
his writings have received the most 
respectful attention of Roman Cath- 
olic theologians. But these, while 
they recognize his powerful presen- 
tation of the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith, are in no 
doubt as to his position as a cham- 
pion of Protestantism. 

Another criticism of Barth is that 
in his theology there is no place for 
the Holy Spirit. This criticism also is 
dificult to understand, for in all 
his thinking God is, first and last, 
supremely active in His work for 
man and in man. But any doubts on 
the subject are finally removed by 
the publication of his book on The 
Holy Ghost and the Christian Life 
(Muller; 5s. net) which has been 
translated by the Rev. R. Birch 
Hoyle. 

It contains a lecture delivered by 
Barth at Elberfeld, and it treats the 
subject under three heads, the Holy 
Ghost as Creator, as Reconciler, and 
as Redeemer. Its leading ideas may 
be briefly indicated. 

Beginning with the assertion that 


‘the Holy Ghost is God the Lord 
in the fullness of Deity, in the total 
sovereignty and condescension, in 
the complete hiddenness and reveal- 
edness of God, he proceeds in the 
first section to distinguish sharply 
between the Creator Spirit and the 
created spirit. ‘Augustine was well 
aware of a fact that was not rightly 
known by later idealistic theologians, 
namely, that God’s life, which is 
styled in the Bible as also Spirit, 
Holy Spirit, for this reason is not 
identical with what we recognize as 
our own created life of the spirit or 
the soul.’ Here he runs counter to 
much of the religious thought of to- 
day which often speaks confusedly 
of the divine in man as being really 
man’s spirit, an inborn endowment, 
the source and centre of all man’s 
upward strivings. 

To this type of thought Barth 
takes strong exception as tending to 
confuse the Creator and the creature, 
and detract from the glory of God’s 
grace. ‘If creature is to be strictly 
understood as a reality willed and 
placed by God in distinction from 
His own reality — that is to say, as 
the wonder of a reality which, by 
the power of God’s love, has a 
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place and persistence alongside of 
His own reality —then the continu- 
ity between Him and it... . cannot 
belong to the creature itself but only 
to the Creator in His relation to the 
creature.’ In other words, the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit must never 
be conceived as something native to 
man, an original endowment in his 
make-up, a permanent possession 
which he holds by some natural 
right. It must be held to be God’s 
gift, ‘the inconceivable, divine be- 
stowal on His creature, the act of 
God’s free grace renewed from 
moment to moment. 

So when we ask the question, 
‘What is the Christian life?’ we are 
bound to answer that Christian life 
is human life that has been made 
open by the Holy Ghost to receive 
God’s Word. In revelation both the 
giving and the receiving are of God. 
God graciously gives the living 
Word, but man is incapable un- 
assisted of hearing it aright. ‘It is not 
within the compass of any clever- 
ness of mine; but it is purely and 
simply the office of the Holy Ghost 
to be continually opening our ears 
to enable us to receive the Creator’s 
Word.’ This is sound Reformation 
teaching, though somewhat obscured 
in our day. As Robertson Smith so 
nobly phrased it: ‘If I am asked why 
I receive Scripture as the Word of 


God, I answer with all the Fathers — 


of the Protestant Church, “Because 
the Bible is the only record of God’s 
redeeming love.” And this record I 
know to be true by the witness of 
His Spirit in my heart, whereby I 
am assured that none other than 
God Himself is able to speak such 
words to my soul.’ 

Further, the special work of the 
Holy Ghost arises out of the fact 
that the Creator and the created 
spirit are in conflict. The ‘holiness’ 
of the Holy Ghost is expressive of 
His opposition to sin. He is not 
simply the spirit of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, but is the 
spirit 
against man’s hostility in the battle 
and victory of grace. Here Barth 


of Reconciliation striving 


is anxious to guard against the error 
of synergism in every shape and 
form. The free will of man is not the 
pivot on which turns his relation to 
God. The decisive fact is that the 
Holy Spirit of God is at work con- 
quering that sin which is essentially 
hostility to itself, and reconciling 
sinful man to God. He will not 
allow man’s creative action, but 
only God’s free grace, to determine 
decisively the event. ‘No psalm- 
singing to the glory of God, and no 
lowly /knee-bending can alter the 
fact that when God’s grace and 
man’s doing are looked upon as two 
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sides of an affair, where one can 
turn it round and say, instead of the 
words “Holy Ghost,” with just as 
good emphasis, “religious fervour,” 
“moral earnestness,” or even “man’s 
creative activity’—then it is a 
simple fact that man has been 
handed over and left to his sins. 
Sin is not taken in deadly earnest 
when it is regarded as something 
that can be radically overcome by 
the enthusiasm of good intentions, 
and then, by and by, can be removed 
by practical activity. You can cure a 
wound by such treatment but you 
cannot restore a dead man to life.’ 

In accordance with this it must be 
maintained that the Christian life 
is from first to last a life in the Holy 
Spirit. Just as the saving work of 
Christ is complete apart from any 
working of ours, so the Holy Ghost, 
being the Spirit of Christ, is alone 
the efficient cause of the new life. 
This is true of all the constituents 
of that life, whether in its repent- 
ance, its faith, or its obedience. It 
is the Holy Ghost who reproves and 
convicts of sin. Man will not convict 
himself, for he does not know him- 
self as a sinner. The knowledge of 
of the word 

‘Sin, in 


the content ‘sin’ is 
God’s itself, is 


obviously never at all this or that 


work. 


act, on which one could lay his 
finger; but it is solely resistance to 
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God’s law, opposition to His gra- 
cious pronouncement of acquittal 
and guilt.’ It is essentially self-reli- 
ance and self-esteem which resent the 
accusations of God’s Word, and 
which refuse always to live by God’s 
forgiving mercy. ‘This is unbelief, 
this is really sin. In comparison with 
this sin, all the rest do not matter 
so much, for this unbelief is the 
most critical sin of all sins.’ The 
conviction of this can come only 
by the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart. 

So is it with regard to faith and 
the new obedience. The man who 
has found salvation in Christ, and 
who looks to Christ as his righteous- 
ness, will never cease to acknowledge 
and confess that his being justified is 
utterly not of himself or through 
anything in himself. His life never 
ceases to be a life of faith. ‘When, in 
the assault of temptation, faith has 
triumphed over unbelief, then what 
gained the victory was not the 
human, nor the “Christian” spirit, 
but the Holy Ghost in him.’ As St. 
Paul says, ‘I live, yet not I but 
Christ liveth in me. And again, 
‘Your life is hid with Christ in God.’ 
‘Christian holiness, said Luther, ‘is 
not active but passive holiness. It is 
of God’s mercy and grace, not of 
their own nature, that works are 
without guilt. They are forgiven and 
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good, because of faith, to him who 
surrenders to this same mercy. Con- 
sequently, we must be afraid of 
works but have comfort in God’s 
grace.’ 

Finally, as the Word of God 
is a word of promise, so the Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit of the promise, 
by whom we are ‘sealed unto the day 
of redemption.’ In a word, He is 
the Spirit of the Redeemer all along 
the line. There is a very persistent 
view of man which would regard 
him as one existing in presupposed 
continuity with God. “This view of 
continuity. between God and man is 
always threatening to make man 
out as being his own creator and 
atoner.’ He is represented as having 
a future and a destiny of his own. 
But into the Christian life there can 
never enter any thought of indepen- 
dence. As the Christian lives by 
faith, a faith which is not super- 
seded, so he always lives in hope, a 
hope sustained in him by the Holy 
Spirit. “To be heirs, heirs of God and 
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joint-heirs with Christ, is, as Scrip- 
ture bears witness, our destiny. But 
“heirs” says, as plainly as can be 
said that we are not possessors, but 
are those to whom possession is 
promised.’ This life lived through 
the Holy Ghost, becomes a life of 
hope, like Abraham’s. And in the 
Holy Ghost thanksgivings are of- 
fered and prayer is made. For ‘the 
wonder of prayer —and this is a 
thing quite different from the “in- 
fused grace” of ability to pray 
aright — is the incoming of the 
Holy Ghost to the help of the man 
who is praying. It is His sighing, 
which to be sure, is in our mouth; 
yet as His groaning, who creates 
out of the man who is sober or 
drunken or finical, or even the 
homo religiosus who has utterly 
collapsed (I mean by that, the man 
who prays in himself and to him- 
self): out of a man of that kind, the 
Holy Ghost makes a person who 
actually, really prays.’ 


Jesus’ ministry definitely contemplated “the gathering of a com- 
munity” and he anticipated the actual building of such a community in 
historic time. It should be noted, however, that this church is conceived as 
God’s creation. It is not an association. It has a continuous life that goes 
back through the history of Israel. The unity which it possesses is not a 
creation of man; it is the gift of God. — R. N. Flew. 
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Pe TALK TO A TYOUNG* RADIGAL 


By MITCHELL BRONK 


\v daa THOSE eighties and nine- 
ties in which we had our 
youth a stagnant, unenlightened 
period? John’s boy had charged it 
with being all that, and worse. The 
argument had been warm. The boy 
is a junior at Columbia, a fre- 
quenter of many leftist conventicles. 
He’s even been out on picket duty 
in strikes. He is a clean, forthright 
young fellow, but he says and does 
and thinks a lot of things that 
frighten his father. 

John had wanted to have a serious 
father and son clearing house con- 
ference with the son’s calling-down 
as an objective. He is cowardly in 
such matters—as most fathers are— 
and had asked me to sit in. The 
boy knows my fondness for him, 
and returns it. 

The reason we couldn’t get any- 
where with him, let alone call him 
down, was as I have said that he 
thought of us as of a generation too 
far back to understand and appreci- 
ate his, and him. 

“You who were young in those 
lifeless smug years, you don’t real- 
ize what it means to be in the swim, 
or rather whirlpool, of this post- 


World War time. Do you really re- 
member that the War has hap- 
pened —and is still happening in 
its aftermath? I sometimes think 
you don’t. You must know what 
apple carts Einstein and Mussolini, 
John Dewey and Hitler and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt have been upsetting, 
but you seem unable to date your- 
selves along with these very con- 
temporary contemporaries of yours. 
You know that people don’t read 
Browning any more, but you keep 
on quoting his verse. You used to 
see the scholars ripping the Bible 
to pieces, but you persist in think- 
that it is still intact. You appear 
not to have found out that the voice 
of the people is the voice of God — 
and not the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence or the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

As John’s boy here let his voice 
fall, and counted ten — that anyhow 
was the rule for the placement of 
periods in the old red schoolhouse 
reading class — I began my rebuttal: 

“Your talk, Ralph, reminds me so 
much of the way I used to go on to 
my mother. She, to my way of 
thinking then, was as much out of 
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date as you think your father and 
I are. For instance, she burned the 
novels of Zola and Maupassant — 
that are now on the open shelves 
of all the high school libraries — 
as fast as I could surreptitiously 
buy them. When I was in college 
she wrote to the president complain- 
ing because our biology professor 
made us read The Origin of the 
Species and The Descent of Man. 
Later, when I was in the divinity 
school, sick 
after reading in a magazine an 
article setting forth the Higher 
Criticism views of one of our Old 


she worried herself 


Testament professors — views which 
were exceedingly conservative com- 
pared with what is now taught in 
most of the theological seminaries 
and preached in half the pulpits of 
Christendom. She was of one time, 
we were then of another, you are of 
still another; and pretty soon you 
yourself will be outdistanced and 
outmoded by the young fellows of 
your world. 

“I have told you of my mother’s 
distress at my youthful views that 
now are not advanced at all, but as 
far back in human history as you 
care to go, mothers and fathers 
worried just the same, and were 
similarly fearful of the age into 
which their children’s lives were to 
be cast. I guess that Rebekah was 


glad to have Jacob escape the 
Canaanitish immorality of Palestine, 
into the older and more refined 
civilization of her native Aram. 
David will have dreaded what the 
religious synchronism that was cap- 
turing Jerusalem would do to young 
Solomon. Mothers and fathers in 
Athens could not sleep nights be- 
cause their boys were running after 
that man Socrates, ‘corrupter of 
youth.’ 

“Don’t you believe that the days 
of our youth were complacently 
stationary. We certainly didn’t so 
regard them; nor did most folks. 
‘the 


new 


We were always talking of 
‘the 
order. The phrase fin de siecle, 


changing order, and 
then so current, had an ominous, 
but sound. The new 
wonders — they were wonders then 


prophetic 


— telephone, phonograph and elec- 
tric lighting, had turned the genera- 
tion’s head, while the new assertive- 
ness of labor, with its organizations 
and strikes, and the meddling of the 
new psychology, produced a ‘state 
of mind,’ especially in young people, 
that was anything but settled and 
certainly not humble. We used to say 
to one another, ‘Isn’t it great, to 
live in a day like this, that is getting 
rid of the ruts and mustiness!’ Nor 
can you call a time backward-faced 
that was noisy with such voices as 
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Doctor Parkhurst and Father Mc- 
Glynn of New York, and George 
Herron, and the new University of 
Chicago, and that was sending out 
Lincoln Steffens and Upton Sinclair 
as social-unrest evangelists. 
“Quantities of the new views, new 
thought and new theories that your 
father and I made such a hullabaloo 
about when we were in college are 
now on the nineteenth century’s 
rubbish heap, or in its graveyard; 
but not all, by any means. A wise 
providence has winnowed, and we of 
today are eating the good wheat; in 
the better economic breaks we are 
getting — new deals, if you want to 
drag in that the 
clearer political air in which we are 
living. I believe it’s going to be the 
same with the social, philosophical 


phrase — and 


and religious raw material that you 
and your friends carry back and 
forth from Morningside Heights. 
“What I have been saying applies 
also 


to literature. Literature in 
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general would be in a bad way, 
wouldn’t be literature, in fact, if 
there hadn’t been all sorts of inno- 
vators, extremists and freaks among 
the writing fraternity of the past. 
I think how Amy Lowell freed verse 
of a lot of its technical nonsense 
twenty or so years ago; or how 
Spoon River Anthology revealed 
that even vulgarity may be trans- 
formed into good verse. Miss Lowell 
has passed on, and Masters is pass- 
ing, but ‘their works do follow 
them.’ The good that English litera- 
ture will get out of Joyce and Ezra 
Pound is harder to see, but I am 
hopeful. Brander Matthews said of 
one of his literary contemporaries, 
‘He has blown off much froth since 
his first book.’ ” 

Because I am a clergyman Ralph 
knew when I started that I would 
preach. He took it “standing.” What 
effect it had on him was not ap- 
parent. 


Supernaturalism and humanism are two aspects of the same error, 


the mistaken notion that nature, in her non-human portions and character, 
is wholly subhuman. Not finding the superhuman in nature, the super- 
naturalist seeks it “beyond” nature; the humanist, in the unrealized poten- 
tialities of man. Could both perceive the living divinity which in a certain 
sense is nature, the one would cease to locate the object of his worship in 
a vacuum, and the other would cease to deify man and romantically to 
exaggerate the good and underestimate the evil in man. Theoretically 
and practically both would, I believe, have reached a superior position. — 
Charles Hartshorne. 


A BAPTIST LOOKS AT CHURCH UNION 


By S. ARTHUR DEVAN 


r THE FACE OF the growing move- 

ment for union, Baptist churches, 
like all other churches, will have to 
sit by the water-courses of Reuben, 
searching their hearts. The question 
will be, “What justification have 
we for continuing our separation 
from others who have accepted our 
Christ and whom our Christ has 
accepted? Have they not received 
the Holy Spirit as well as we?” It 
will not do to fall back on ancient 
history and show how right and 
heroic were our spiritual ancestors, 
for it is not the challenges of their 
times but of our own that we are to 
meet. It will not do to drag along 
to posterity meaningless | schism, 
merely for the sake of pious senti- 
mentality and sectarian pride. Clear 
and honest thinking is needed and 
a willingness to sacrifice for the sake 
of brotherhood everything that is 
not absolutely essential. Inevitably 
there must be compromises, and 
compromises always involve giving 
up something. What can we give 
up? 

There are many who will remain 
loyal to their denomination while 
the denominational system prevails, 


but their private opinion is that of 
the writer, that the Great Protest 
within Protestantism — which the 
Baptist movement represents — 7s 
now obselete, because it has been 
successful. 

The foremost thing in Baptist 
thought has always been spiritual 
freedom. Of course the early Baptists 
were not unique in asking freedom 
for themselves. Any religious group 
in a tight place does that. What 
distinguished the early Baptists was 
that they asked for freedom for 
those who disagreed with them. 
John Denck, whose career ended in 
1527, put it this way: “In matters 
of faith everything must be left 
free, willing, and unforced.” 

It is hardly necessary to labor the 
point that religious freedom is now 
an American Any 
serious project for church union 


assumption. 


will embody order and organization, 
but there will be freedom under law, 
and that is all any one can ask. The 
English Scheme for Church Re- 
union contains such careful safe- 
guards against tyranny on the part 
of bishops and councils and laity 
too, and makes such careful provi- 
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sion for permitted variety, that one is 
tempted to wonder how the thing 
could hold together at all! The same 
will undoubtedly be true of any 
American counterpart of the English 
Scheme. 

So the Great Protest has been 
completely successful in Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. We Baptists will 
not need, with our spiritual ancestor, 
John Milton, to fear 

“the civil sword 
To force our consciences that 
Christ set free 
And ride us with a classic hier- 
archy,” 
or to call attention to the fact that 
“New Presbyter is but an old 
Priest writ large.” 
We cannot imagine our Episco- 
palian or our Presbyterian brethren 
trying to override our consciences, 
or forbid our conventicles, or jail 
us for preaching the Gospel as it 
has been revealed to us. This being 
the case there is no point in our 
going about beating old bushes in 
the name of spiritual freedom. As a 
matter of fact, a united Protestant 
church will be a far better guarantee 
of religious freedom in America 
than the present divided church can 
possibly be. 

In general, the theology of Baptists 
does not differ materially from that 
of other 


American Protestants. 


Doctrines of God, Man, Salvation, 
Revelation, are in no way distinc- 
tive. Baptist worship is practically 
identical with that of other non- 
liturgical churches. The Holy Com- 
munion is generally conceived of 
in a Zwinglian sense. The real issues 
lie in the Doctrine of the Church. 
Baptism should be administered 
only on confession of faith by the 
person baptized. So far the Baptist 
position is unassailable, for it has 
logic and Scripture and_ history 
behind it. The early Reformers, 
however, ran into a quite real practi- 
cal difficulty. They were dependent 
for the support and success of their 
movement on princes, kings, and 
town councils, and also upon popu- 
lar favor. What about all the multi- 
tudes who had belonged to the old 
Mother-church? These could not all 
be unchurched by declaring their 
baptism invalid! Moreover the prin- 
ciple, cuius regio, eius religio, 
beyond which few could see at that 
time, made the idea of a state church 
imperative and a “gathered” church 
impossible. Accordingly Zwingli 
found it expedient to change his 
views on baptism in order to save 
his other reforms, and finally came 
to the point of permitting, if indeed 
he did not order, his followers to 
drown Felix Mantz for refusing 


baptism to infants. The truth is that 
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the great Protestant Reformers did 
not dare tamper with the immense 
structure of ecclesiastical practice 
and civil rights and political religion 
which had been built up on the in- 
stitution of infant baptism. Walter 
Rauschenbusch used to tell his 
classes in Church History that “the 
Reformers reformed one sacrament, 
but they were afraid to touch the 
other.” The Anabaptists, however, 
were not afraid. They were for re- 
form all around, without tarrying 
for any. 

Today, in American Protestan- 
tism, we have the curious anomaly 
that, while the official formularies of 
the older denominations expressly 
sanction or demand infant baptism, 
the laity, though of course they use 
the term baptism, do not really think 
of infant baptism in the original 
(and still official) sense of baptism 
at all. That is, they do not think of 
an infant as “joining the church” 
when he is baptized. In ordinary 
Protestant thinking, in this country 
at least, the spiritually important 
moment is that in which the indt- 
vidual makes his own confession of 
faith. This is exactly what baptism 
signified in New Testament days. It 
is what baptism has always signified 
in Baptist theory and practice. An 
essential victory has been won here, 
for the Baptist idea. 


This being the state of things, the 
writer cannot see that the rejection 
of infant baptism need present any 
insuperable obstacle to the achieve- 
ment of union between Baptists and 
any churches except those which 
believe outright in baptismal re- 
generation, ex opere operato. When 
the American Scheme for Church 
Reunion shall be drawn up, I pro- 
pose that it contain the following 
provision: “It is expected that all 
Christian parents shall bring their 
young children to the church, thus 
acknowledging the rights of the 
Heavenly Father in the human 
family. Whether the Act performed 
in this connection shall be an Act of 
Dedication with baptism postponed 
to maturer years, or an Act of 
Baptism to be followed later by 
Confirmation, shall be left to the free 
choice of the parents concerned. The 
parents shall take the same vows as 
to the upbringing of the children in 
both cases.” 

_ The next great point of insistence 
in the Doctrine of the Church, as 
understood by Baptists, is the essen- 
tial equality of all believers before 
the Lord. Baptists hold very firmly 
to the New Testament idea of the 
priesthood of all believers — which 
is the only priesthood (in the sense 
of sacerdos, not presbuteros) they do 
believe in. This does not imply 
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equality of function, for Baptists 
have an ordained ministry and 
officers in the local church; but it 
does imply equality of spiritual 
status. Baptists will have no priestly 
interposition between the soul and 
the Creator. There must be no 
manipulation of the church by a 
group of clergy calling themselves 
“the church.” There must be no 
domination of the individual con- 
science by any ecclesiastical author- 
ity, whether pope, or bishop, or 
council. That this was a very real 
issue in the days when Baptist 
churches originated, no one can 
doubt who knows anything of the 
history of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 


But it is not a very real issue now. 
The practical effect of the Baptist 
view is simply that it makes for 
democracy in all matters of church 
government, in the determination of 
doctrine, and in recognition of the 
spiritual status of the laity and of 
women. But—one can see at a 
glance —this is in accord with the 
whole spirit of our times. Even the 
most hierarchical of churches are 
moving in this direction. Priestly 
domination of the medieval sort is 
unthinkable. 

The English “Scheme calls for 
mandatory participation in legisla- 
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tion by the laity, and in every way 
seems to provide for the essentials 
of spiritual democracy so far as they 
The American 
Scheme, when it is drawn up, will 
doubtless do the same, and the 
fundamental sense of democracy in- 


can be foreseen. 


herent in all American Protestan- 
tism, will be sufficient guarantee of 
its continuance. If it should not, 
there is always “the sacred right of 
revolution!” 

The next distinctive Baptist princi- 
ple may be rather quickly dismissed 
— because it is no longer distinctive. 
It grows out of the principles pre- 
viously discussed. If there is to be 
no compulsion in religion, if the 
church is to be made up of believers 
only, and if all those believers are 
equal in essential spiritual status, 
then the church as a whole cannot 
be co-terminous with the general 
population. It is a group within the 
state, not part of the state itself. 

Doubtless the problem of the rela- 
tionship between church and state is 
a difficult one. Indeed it has been so 
since the time of the Apostles. 
Baptists may yet have to learn that 
their solution — complete separation 
of church and state— which has 
been victorious in America and is 
now common property, is a little too 
simple for the realities of modern 


life. 
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Much new thinking on the whole 
problem will have to be done by all 
of us. But since most American 
Protestants are entirely committed 
to the idea that there shall not be a 
state church supported by taxes, 
that there shall be no compulsion of 
conscience by the civil law, that the 
clergy shall not be a “branch of the 
civil service” but free to criticize the 
action of the government — it is 
dificult to conceive of any plan of 
church union acceptable to other 
Americans, which would not also 
be acceptable to Baptists. 

We come now to what is popularly 
regarded as the distinctive thing 
about Baptists, but which has never 
really been anything but a secondary 
matter — the practice of immersion. 
The earliest Baptists did not baptize 
by immersion. Balthasar Hiibmaier 
is said to have baptized fifty people 
out of a pail! The first explicit 
insistence on immersion is in the 
Confession of 1644. What happened 
was that the English Baptists, study- 
ing the Scripture as their “only rule 
of faith and practice,’ discovered 
clear indications that New Testa- 
ment baptisms were performed by 
immersion, and that the word “bap- 
tize’” meant “dip.” In their simple 
humility, uninhibited by ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition, they forthwith decided 
that baptism should be by immer- 
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sion. In this they were amply justi- 
fied. More modern scholarship has 
revealed that Scripture, history and 
the logic of symbolism are all on 
their side. 

There is much to be said, too, 
for immersion, from the standpoint 
effectiveness. When 
properly administered, the rite is 


of — spiritual 


exceedingly impressive and beauti- 
ful. No one who has ever exper- 
ienced it, ever forgets that he has 
been baptized. The matter of join- 
ing the church cannot possibly be as 


offhand as 


otherwise. The spiritual and emo- 


it sometimes becomes 


tional impact of the rite must have 
been tremendous in the days of the 
Ancient Catholic Church, with the 
fasting and all-night vigil preceed- 
ing, the white robes of the candi- 
dates, the recital of the Confession 
of Faith by them (it may be re- 
membered that the Apostles’ Creed 
began as the baptismal confession of 
the Church at Rome), the anointing 
and the imposition of hands which 
followed. The fact is, the general 
body of the church impoverished 
itself exceedingly when it began 
baptizing infants as a matter of 
course, as soon as they were born. 

So immersion is Scriptural, 
historic, logical, highly symbolic and 
spiritually effective. But — after all 
— just how important is it? Other 
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times, other mores. Jesus did not 
command immersion; it happened 
to be the only mode of baptism that 
Jewish people knew. Nor can we 
think of him as very seriously con- 
cerned with the particular mode of 
observance of any particular rite. 

What Baptists are certain to de- 
American plan for 
is that the right of 
immersion be recognized and that 


mand in an 


church union 
the privilege of immersion be 
granted to those whose consciences 
make them want to follow their 
Lord in this particular way. This 
will surely be conceded by all other 
denominations because none of them 
have any real scruples against it. 
We come now to the last of the 
Baptist differentia — independency, 
congregationalism, the autonomy of 
the local church. Baptists share this 
with other important bodies. In this 
matter the situation presents itself to 
the writer in an entirely different 
aspect from the other principles we 
have been considering. They were 
more or less well grounded in Scrip- 
ture, reason, or the fundamental 
needs of human nature. But the idea 
that any group of believers has a 
right to form itself into a local 
church, and that this church is 
inherently and of.right entirely inde- 
pendent of all other similar groups, 
is not Scriptural, it is not reasonable 
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in itself, it is not practically efficient, 
and it does not meet any genuine 
and permanent need. It was born 
out of certain local and temporary 
conditions. 


The New Testament church cer- 
tainly did not consider itself a con- 
geries of individual churches. It was 
“The Church,” though made up of 
local groups (one to a city no matter 
how numerous the believers there). 
Over all was the authority of the 
Apostles. Call it missionary author- 
ity if you will, it was still authority. 
St. Paul acknowledged the ranking 
leadership of the older Apostles in 
Jerusalem — grudgingly enough to 
be sure — as the first chapter of . 
Galatians makes clear. Christians 
in those days had a very deep sense 
of belonging to one great cath- 
olic fellowship spreading rapidly 
throughout their world. What gives 
any group of followers of Christ 
today the right to declare their com- 
plete independence of fellow-Chris- 
tians? The church as a whole is not 
a mystic unity of discrete particles, 
it is a fellowship of brethren in 
Christ, and every part of it should 
know itself as a part of every other 
part. “The eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee.” 

It is pretty clear that if church 
unity is to include Baptists, then 
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Baptists must give up congregation- 
alism for some other polity. No great 
sacrifice, if what is said above has 
any justification. Other groups of 
Christians will have to give up things 
that are equally cherished by them 
and certainly more worth cherishing. 
If the principle of regenerate church 
membership is accepted in the future 
United Church, if the right to “post- 
pone” baptism be officially conceded, 
if the principle of the priesthood of 
all believers be admitted, if the 
polity proposed be democratic in 
principle and efficient in practice, 
Baptists should be more than con- 
tent. 

A famous preacher used to tell 
how he was out walking one day 
when his dog flushed a woodchuck, 
which promptly darted into a hole 
in the fence. Thereafter, for years, 
whenever they passed that way the 
dog would bark furiously at the 
hole, although the woodchuck had 
long since gone elsewhere. Church 
bodies have the same stupid habit. 
We go barking at holes long since 
vacated by our quarry. There is 
no use in fighting over again the 
battles of long ago, if the issues have 
moved on. Baptists are justified in 
taking immense pride in the con- 


tributions which their communion 
has made to the common outlook of 
Christianity. Whether they 
in the movement for unity or not, 
that movement will certainly be 
based upon some truths that have 
been saved for Christendom by Bap- 
tists. The Great Protest of the ultra- 
Protestants has been successful. In 
my opinion the time has now come 
for Baptists to begin winding up 
their affairs and getting ready to 
join their fellow-Christians — if 
and when their fellow-Christians 
decide to join one another. Whilst 
we have been emphasizing the 
matters of our concern, other Chris- 
tian groups have been discovering 


join 


or conserving things quite as im- 
portant — the Presbyterians their 
solid orderly effectiveness, the Epis- 
copalians their glorious worship, the 
Methodists — their 
surance of a personal Saviour, the 
Lutherans their splendid training of 
the young — and so for others. How 
glorious to bring these things to- 
gether, so that together the followers 
of Christ may face in His name the 
paganism, the racialism, the nation- 
alism, the militarism, and the sheer 


enthusiastic as- 


greed of this as yet unredeemed 
world! 
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ISOLATION FALLACY 


By STEPHEN C. Y. PAN, PH.D. 


EARLY one hundred years of 

formal diplomatic contacts be- 
tween the United States and China 
have witnessed the adoption of cer- 
tain fundamental American policies 
governing the relations between the 
oldest Occidental democracy and the 
youngest Oriental republic. Applic- 
able alike to China without the Wall 
and to China within (for both were 
but administrative subdivisions of 
the same state), these policies re- 
ceived their classic expression in 1899 
in the “open-door” notes of John 
Hay, and their general formal accep- 
tance in 1922 in the Nine-Power 
Treaty of Washington. The United 
States Government has always con- 
sidered Manchuria an integral part 
of the Middle Kingdom, and has 
consistently refused to recognize the 
establishment there by force of for- 
eign political power. 

The bed-rock upon which rests 
the policy of the United States to- 
wards China in general and towards 
Manchuria in particular consists of 
a few fundamental principles of 
diplomacy which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

The main purpose of Amer- 


ican diplomacy, which is similar to 
that of other countries, is to protect 
and promote the interest of the 
American state and its nationals at 
home and abroad. 

Regarding American methods of 
protecting her national interests in 
China, including Manchuria, the 
United States respects the sovereign 
rights of China and in return ex- 
pects China to fulfill her treaty- 
obligations to the United States. The 
United States wishes that no other 
state will do anything to China 
which will constitute an impair- 
ment of American treaty rights or 
interests. To this end, the United 
States employs peaceful diplomatic 
procedure in dealing with China and 
the other powers concerned. How- 
ever, this does not necessarily mean 
that the United States has not or 
will not use force to attain certain 
ends if no other alternative exists. 

Since foreign trade plays an im- 
portant part in American national 
life, world peace and tranquillity 
serve best the interests of the United 
States. Therefore, the United States 
disapproves any violent change in 
China which would disturb that 
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tranquillity and denounces foreign 
aggressions in Manchuria. In deal- 
ing internationally with various 
Manchurian problems and particu- 
larly with the recent controversy be- 
tween China and Japan in that area, 
the United States has limited herself 
to measures short of war: discussion, 
suggestion, exchange of notes, nego- 
tiation, agreement, good offices and 
conciliation. 

The diplomacy of the United 
States, as an interested power in 
this Manchurian controversy be- 
tween China and Japan may be 
summed up as follows: 

(a) The United States attempts to 
prevent developments which might 
‘lead to a major international armed 
conflict; 

(b) She endeavors to find out the 
way to best serve the interests of 
the United States; in method, she 
cooperates with the League in seek- 
ing a solution to this dispute. 

(c) She maintains her free and 
independent action. 

(d) She mobilizes public opinion 
against aggressions and crystallizes 
this public opinion in the form of 
non-recognition. 

As a reaction to the Japanese mil- 
itary operations and political activi- 
ties in Manchuria, the United States 
insists upon maintenance of the open 
door in that region and the continu- 
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ance of non-recognition on the 
grounds that the newly created re- 
gime is contrary to the spirit of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact and other treaty 
provisions. There seems no inclina- 
tion in the present administration to 
change these traditional American 
policies concerning that region. It 
is, of course, difficult to predict how 
far the present administration will 
go in endeavoring to enforce the 
open-door and non-recognition doc- 
trines. The “open-door’” is practi- 
cally closed in Manchukuo and the 
non-recognition doctrine is being 
challenged by four states and an in- 
surgency. But there is no present in- 
dication that the United States will 
openly abandon these doctrines. 
At present isolationist and pacifist 
sentiments are dominant in Ameri- 
can internal politics and external re- 
lations. It is, however, an open ques- 
tion how long such sentiments and 
movements can last when the intel- 
ligent public begins to realize their 
motives and effects. An editorial in 
the New York Times (30 November 
1937) charged that aloofness and iso- 
lation have caused the United States 
to lose her leadership in world af 
fairs. On the following day, both the 
Secretary of State and other high 
public officials praised that editorial 
and indicated that they are becom- 
ing “tired of isolation as a fixed 
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policy.” It is likewise true that, ow- It is still propitious for her to choose 


ing to her geographical situation as 4 more definite path to follow con- 
4 Pacific aaa De oa) P or cerning her Far Eastern policy. Any 
icy in China, her treaty obligations 
and rights and her interests in 
China, including Manchuria, the 
United States holds a key posi- ment of the Far East, the American 
tion in the balance of power and the official attitude, public opinion and 


stability and prosperity of the Pacific. the policies of other powers. 


decision she will make will depend 


on factors such as the future develop- 


The romantic conception of the Kingdom of God involved no dis- 
continuities, no crises, no tragedies or sacrifices, no loss of all things, no 
cross and resurrection. In ethics it reconciled the interests of the individual 
with those of society by means of faith in a natural identity of interests or 
in the benevolent, altruistic character of man. In politics and economics it 
slurred over national and class divisions, seeing only growth of unity and 
ignoring the increase of self-assertion and exploitation. In religion it recon- 
ciled God and man by deifying the latter and humanizing the former. It 
heard nothing but echoes of childish superstition in the cry for a friendly 
God and in agonizing confessions of guilt. The conviction that the author 
and end of all being is a God of love had come to Protestants and Evangel- 
icals, as to Catholic Christians before them, only at great cost as they looked 
upon the animosity of indifference of that real world which sends each 
individual back to the dust whence he came, reduces his work to vanity 
and buries the tragic empires beneath rubble and shifting sands. Liberalism, 
having inherited faith in divine love and human resurrection, held it 
cheaply: it believed that it would possess by intuition or definition what 
had been gained only through sacrifice forgetting that most intuitions are 
the ideas which men learn before they are five years old and definitions 
logical devices to which reality is not bound to conform. — H. R. Niebuhr. 


THE CATHOLIC ROOTS OF 


INDEPENDENCY 


BY WILLIAM E. GILROY 


ON fied we speak of Christian 
independency in relation to 
the ideal of Christian catholicity, or 
fo use the word more current, 
ecumenicity, we are wont to assume 
that the essence and value of inde- 
pendency are in the area of correc- 
tion and protest. The conception of 
the independent varies from that of 
a crank, displaying his extreme 
individuality and idiosyncracies, to 
that of the cultured and earnest 
Christian displaying a magnificent 
freedom in his quest of truth and 
fellowship. In these roles, and in 
all the gradations between, the inde- 
pendent has offered in the history 
of the Christian Church emphases 
that were needed, or protest and as- 
sertion that were valuable in correct- 
ing excesses, abuses, or vagaries of 
authority and system. Except on the 
part of those whose conception of 
Christian catholicity and of author- 
ity in the Church makes independ- 
ence inherently heretical or anarchic, 
no matter how high its motive or 
noble its expression, this contribu- 
tion of the independent in the history 


of religion, and especially of Chris- 
tianity, is now generally recognized. 
The independent has been regarded 
as valuable as a critic or as a trail- 
blazing pioneer, and under certain 
conditions his independent thought 
and action have seemed inevitable. 
Nevertheless, underlying this recog- 
nition of the independent is the per- 
sistent assumption that his inde- 
pendency represents some sort of 
alternative to, or antithesis of, cath- 
olicity, and that it is only as inde- 
pendency is itself corrected and 
brought in line with authority and 
system that it can make any distinct- 
ly positive contribution to, or become 
in essence a part of, the ecumenical 


Church. 


It is the purpose of this chapter in 
some measure to challenge this as- 
sumption; to suggest the extent to 
which independency at its best and 
in its noblest exponents has repre- 
sented something inherently catholic; 
and to emphasize the need of recog- 
nizing this quality and of finding a 
place for independency in the ecu- 
menical movement of today, if such 
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a movement is to be in any true 
sense ecumenical and inclusive. 


Independency May Be Truly 
Catholic 


A measure of reflection and an 
impartial regard for practical facts 
would do much to destroy the as- 
sumption that independency is neces- 
sarily anti-catholic. One is faced with 
the paradox that in the actual life of 
the world the most extreme inde- 
pendent.frequently manifests a free- 
dom and breadth in fellowship, 
a willingness to live and work with 
anybody who will live and work 
with him. This is a practical cath- 
olicity, in striking contrast with 
that which limits fellowship or co- 
operation by some test of conformity 
to doctrine, ritual, and authority. 
It may be found, moreover, that 
this catholicity of the independent is 
not so incongruous as it seems; that 
his independency in fact has its 
roots in a catholic principle and 
quest. He is independent, possibly, 
because to him every form of doc- 
trine, system, and authority seems 
inadequate to catholic conception 
and practice. He senses an ideal as 
yet unattained. He is not willing 
to compromise that ideal by acting 
as if it were already realized, or by 
accepting too literally any form of 
authority or organization which 


claims identity with the ideal to the 
exclusion or disparagement of other 
forms. 

If one wishes a very exact state- 
ment concerning this aspect of inde- 
pendent catholicity he may find it 
in the contribution, Why I Am a 
Congregationalist, which the late 
Dr. Robert F. Horton made some 
years ago to a symposium. It is 
many years since I read that chap- 
ter, but my recollection is that 
Dr. Horton wrote almost entirely 
from the standpoint of catholicity, 
and that his complaint against the 
Roman, Anglican, and other historic 
communions was that they were all 
too small — that is, too small to be 
the Catholic Christian Church. To 
the Roman Catholic with his sense 
of a world-wide, ageless Church, or 
to the Anglican with his sense of 
national church solidarity, the sug- 
gestion of smallness might have 
seemed strange and unreal, but Dr. 
Horton’s meaning was plain. 

The late Principal Fairbairn once 
that 
never pitied themselves for belong- 
ing to a small sect. The reason for 
this is not hard to understand. 
Congregationalists may as a matter 


remarked Congregationalists 


of fact be as small, narrow, and 
sectarian as any others; but what is 
seemingly a small sect may be large, 
illimitable, and catholic in its prin- 
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ciples. This is evidently what Princi- 
pal Fairbairn meant. One may have 
within the limits of a Congregational 
church all the defects, abuses, and 
un-Christian practice that Congrega- 
tionalists have been wont to associate 
with other polities. Possibly we 
have too seriously overlooked or 
underestimated the abuses and deg- 
radations to which the Congrega- 
tional polity may be subject. But the 
great glorious truth, which now and 
then comes near to realization, is that 
within a local church may be dis- 
played all the elements of complete 
catholicity — a bond of love and co- 
operation among Christians that if 
it were to leaven the entire Church 
would make the whole Christian 
and catholic. 

This matter of viewing ecumeni- 
city from the standpoint of spirit 
and vision, rather than size and 
assumption of authority, is so im- 
portant that it must not be lost sight 
of in movements for unifying organ- 
izations. A unified Protestantism, or 
a unification of non-Roman 
churches, might be too small in pre- 
cisely the same sense that Dr. Hor- 
ton found the Roman Church too 
small —that is, too small to be 
catholic. In our movements toward 
ecumenicity we must beware of 
assuming too much, or committing 
presumptuous sins. 
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A Matter of Emphasis 


Possibly the chief defect of our 
Congregational independency in 
practice has been the tendency to 
emphasize size from the opposite 
standpoint. We have laid stress upon 
the inherent validity of the church 
composed of the three 
gathered in the name of Jesus, with 
the Master in the midst, and we 
rightly stress that foundation with 
its inherent elements of the truly 
catholic church; but we have failed 
equally to stress the catholic ideal — 
the fact that Jesus may be as truly 
in the midst of the millions united 
in his name, as in the midst of the 
few Christians gathered together. 


two or 


Such a charge, however, can 
hardly be laid against independents 
like Dr. Robert F. Horton, or the 
late Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, who in 
a paper similar in title to Dr. Hor- 
ton’s, published in the Forum of 
August 1926, and republished in 
Advance of April 1938, gave expres- 
sion on this side of the water to the 
same approach and ideal. These men 
were essentially catholic in spirit, 
each with a keen sense of the historic 
Christian communion, the Christian 
facts, sources, and resources, and 
each responsive in a high degree to 
vital elements of Christian doctrine 


and practice. 
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Dr. Jefferson, possibly more deeply 
than he realized it, spoke for others 
besides himself. If his personal con- 
fession of faith could be distin- 
guished from that of Dr. Horton it 
would be in the extent to which it 
was psychological, rather than his- 
torical and ecclesiastical. This matter 
of the psychology of independency 
has never had adequate recognition. 
It is important in relation to move- 
ments toward unity and ecumenicity 
if these movements are to avoid the 
very circumstances and causes that 
have occasioned nonconformity and 
division in the past. 

The Pilgrim Spirit 

The psychological, or spiritual, 
factors and incentives that made the 
Pilgrims Pilgrims, and the Puritans 
Puritans, and that are in some form 
present in succeeding generations, 
are of much more significance and 
importance than matters of Congre- 
gational history, procedure, and 
precedent. These latter matters are 
of interest — chiefly for the light 
they throw on the vagaries and in- 
consistencies that may develop even 
among those who are most pro- 
nounced in the profession of free- 
dom in faith and fellowship. 

It is impressive to reflect upon the 
extent to which Congregational 
leadership, as well as the rank and 
file of membership in the Congre- 
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gational church, has been recruited 
within the last two generations from 
non-Congregational sources. Much 
of this accession, no doubt, has been 
incidental and external in its causes; 
but in cases where it has been accom- 
panied by some element of new 
cleavage and conviction it would be 
found, we believe, that it has come 
from some sense of and response to 
the Pilgrim spirit, rather than from 
any knowledge of the history and 
vagaries of Congregational polity 
and its workings. It has been a 
psychological, or spiritual, reaction 
in which men and women were 
seeking a freedom that they associate 
with a voluntary rather than an 
authoritarian system — ignoring the 
question as to the amount of actual 
freedom each system affords. 

It must be remembered, moreover, 
that this psychological aspect of 
the independent is not confined to 
our own Congregational fellowship. 
It is emphasized in other fellow- 
ships that have found a similar polity 
as its instrument; and one great 
fellowship, the Unitarian, shares 
with us a common historical and 
spiritual root. It is amazing that in 
all our talk of healing divisions so 
little attention is paid to any possi- 
bility of recovering New England 
Congregationalism from its historic 
split. As a matter of fact much has 
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been done to heal the split in indi- 
vidual communities, but it is mainly 
by a sporadic process of exigency or 
expediency, by a backdoor sort of 
procedure which officialdom in the 
two severed fellowships tends to 
ignore rather than to encourage. 
Why a New Barrier? 
Moreover, while it may have been 
unavoidable, it is regrettable, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of ecu- 
menicity, that the basis of world 
Protestant cooperation adopted at 
Utrecht only establishes a new bar- 
rier against healing the division 
among churches once united. The 
evidences and symbols of this divi- 
sion of our own are present in the 
very environment of historic Beacon 
~Hill—though the division has 
found a somewhat happier solution 
in historic Harvard, where members 
cf both communions cooperate in 
spiritual and educational tasks under 
a Dean of the Divinity School 
chosen from the “orthodox” wing. 
A movement for world cooperation 
ought not to discourage reconcilia- 
tion of differences within the very 
groups it seeks to bring together. 
It may be said that we should not 
refer to these questions, or bring 
them up, at a time when the 
churches are making more progress 
than they 
have made in generations, or even in 


toward united action 


centuries, previously. No one can 
rejoice in this united action more 
than the present writer; but such 
unity will be bought at too great a 
price, and we won't get what we 
pay for anyway, if in any respect it 
limits freedom to think, speak, and 
act about problems and issues that 
are at our very door. We emphasize 
these matters here, not from any in- 
dividualistic or narrowly indepen- 
dent spirit, but because they enter 
into the problem of vital and real 
ecumenicity. We may not be able 
easily or hastily to alter the adjust- 
ment of matters that involve deep 
historical and doctrinal difficulties 
and complexities; we may not be 
justified in refusing to go far because 
others will not go as far as we 
should like to go; but we should 
beware of reducing the name or 
the ideal of ecumenicity to some- 
thing less than our own range of 
Christian fellowship and_ practice; 
and we should face with candid 
realism the anomaly of engaging in 
the frankest and freest fellowship 
and Christian cooperation with men 
whom we must leave on the doorstep 
as we enter the portals of this new 
“ecumenical” structure. 

We hope that the world organi- 
zation recently organized at Utrecht 
will lose no time in establishing 
Christian relations -with the Inter- 
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Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. 
That would at least seem to give 
overhead sanction of a sort of ecu- 
menicity that some of us have al- 
ready been practising, and that we 
propose to continue to practise. 
Progress Requires No Backward 
Steps 

Progress comes through the ap- 
proach of the real to the ideal; it is 
blocked when we assume that the 


national 


real is the ideal, or cease reaching 
out for something higher and 
better. From this standpoint it is 
worth pointing out that there is, and 
has been, a sort of ecumenicity in 
the Church that has broken all 
boundaries, and that goes beyond 
even what has been achieved at 
Utrecht. Utrecht will have meaning 
and power for the future only as it 
seeks to bring ecumenical organiza- 
tion ever nearer to this ideal with- 
out sacrificing any existing progress 
toward it. 

This ideal is associated with in- 
dependency of judgment and action. 
It is what lifts us above our defini- 
tions and conceptions to intimations 
of a Christian experience that cannot 
be confined to creeds, formulas, and 
authority. It is expressed and symbol- 
ized in the hymn book, which 
abounds in varieties of belief and 
experience. If we could make the 
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basis of worship, communion, and 
cooperation as broad as our praise, 
we should go far toward attaining 
genuine ecumenicity. 

Why can it not be done? What 
holds us back? The answer is, a 
great deal; and there is little use 
speaking in terms of futility and 
wishful thinking. But is there no 
immediate and practical solution in 
relation to this matter of Christian 
independency and union? Are 
worthy goals to be attained only at 
the demand for unworthy, or im- 
possible, compromises? Why should 
it be necessary to destroy what is fine 
and useful in progress toward an 
ideal? We do not believe that it is 
necessary, and we believe, moreover, 
that the ideal itself suffers and is 
compromised when the freedom of 
the Ohristian independent is made 
the price of organizational coopera- 
tion. 

Here is the Christian of indepen- 
dent mind and heart—the man 
whom Dr. Jefferson has described 
in himself — who does not subscribe 
easily or formally to creeds, who is 
not strong on conformity to author- 
ity, especially when he tests authority 
and organization by some standard 
of essential Christianity. Yet he is 
responsive to the New Testament; 
he is consecrated to the Master; he 
loves the fellowship of those who 
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love the Lord; and he sees life in 
terms of the redemptive process of 
God’s grace. He loves the Church 
of his ideal conception, and he is 
jealous of his place in it. He resents 
man-made and metaphysical tests, 
but he wants to be among the com- 
pany of the Christian community 
and not outside the pale. 

The Congregational fellowship 
has had a place for such a man, 
both in its ministry and in its mem- 
bership. It would be no gain either 
to ourselves or to the Christian com- 
munity at large if our freedom in 
this respect were in any way sacri- 
ficed or impaired. Moreover, such 
freedom should be established dy 
right, and not merely by tolerance or 
laxity of practice. It is one thing to 
be permitted a place in a fellowship 
in spite of tests and requirements, 
and quite another thing to have 
rightful place because of an estab- 
lished basis of freedom. 

The United Church of Canada 
made provision for the entrance into 
union of Congregational ministers 
and churches with their existing 
rights and status; but it provided 
no such freedom for ministers or 
churches who would later enter the 
union. The doctrinal standards of 
Twenty Articles, much as they 
modified former creedal tests, were 
sufficient still to constitute a barrier 
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for men who do not subscribe easily 
to creeds drawn up by others. It 
always seemed a weakness to one 
who had a small part in that really 
stupendous achievement that the 
United Church of Canada made no 
place for independent, but coopera- 
ting, ministers and churches. It 
might have been done very easily 
without any weakening of the struc- 
ture, if there had been the vision 
and the will to do it. 

The fact is that movements of 
union — and the same thing is true 
of present ecumenical movements — 
almost invariably crystallize in basis 
and action into something less than 
the motives, actual or professed, that 
call them into being. We talk much 
of unity in Christ, but the unity we 
achieve is defined by some dogma 
concerning Him; we seek the 
Church universal but we establish 
it upon elements that inherently 
lack universality. The supreme task 
of Christians in this modern world 
is to make their Christianity the 
most real and dominant thing in 
their _ lives relationships — 
which, for the most part, it is not at 


and 


present. It is surely an anomalous 
thing to observe men practising in 
the course of good manners or good 
humanitarian feeling an intimacy of 
that they refuse to 
practise as churchmen. Christianity 
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cannot be real while it is a lesser 
factor in fellowship than some other 
motivation. Think of what ecumeni- 
city might be possible if all men who 
profess Christian faith and experi- 
ence could be brought together 
under the dominance of the three- 
fold Love that is the essence of the 
Christian message and the Christian 
religion — the love of God to man, 
the love of man to God, and the 
love of man to man that arises from 
the divine conception. “Beloved, if 
God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another.” 


Of course, underlying present 
ecumenical movements and really 
making them possible, is great prog- 
ress in such vision and cohesion. 
Our ideals are greater than our 
action; and our action is often 
greater than our creeds and defini- 
tions. But with clarity, insistence, 
what we have attained must be 
measured by the goal ahead. The 
history of the Church is largely a 
history of crystallizations; what is 
Necessary is to make and keep the 
Church fluid and free for the expres- 


sion of its own life. 


The True Ecumenical Circle 


It is here that the Christian inde- 
pendent has his place, function, and 
privilege. By his’very independency 
he is unimpressed or undominated 
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by system, dogma, and authority. 
The conformist who thinks that 
neither the Church nor Christianity 
can exist, or persist, without these 
cannot understand why anybody 
should want the sort of liberty that 
the independent demands; and the 
Church, for the most part, has*been, 
and is conformist in constitution, 
temper, and attitude. But the failure 
of the conformist to understand the 
nonconformist, or independent, does 
not make the latter less real, less 
significant, or, if one may venture to 
say so, less vital. Nor is it likely to 
to make him less persistent as a 
figure in history. There is a very 
real sense in which the independent 
is inevitable. 

The important point is that the 
Christian independent of today, 
whatever may have been the attitude 
of his precursors, does not wish to 
be a separatist. He wants to live and 
work within the pale. If anything, he 
is somewhat apologetic for his in- 
dependency, though he knows in 
his heart that it is an essential ex- 
pression of his being that he cannot 
surrender, and he suspects that in a 
world of totalitarian tendencies it is 
something that for the welfare of 
the world should not be surren- 
dered or lost. 

The independent stands before 
the Church, and particularly before 
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the ecumenical movement. What is 
it going to do with him? It has 
either to leave him out, in which 
case the resulting organization is not 
ecumenical except in name; to force 
him to a compromise which he prob- 
ably will not make, or will make to 
his own loss and that of religion; or 
to plan specifically some form of 
organization and condition of fel- 
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than whom there was no more 
zealous or effective advocate of 
Christian unity, once said that we 
must build the church of the future 
around the two foci of authority 
and freedom. That conception of the 
Church as an ellipse is entirely con- 
sistent with, and finds its truest 
graphic representation in, a circle 
circumscribing the ellipse and havy- 


lowship th ill 3 im. 
owship that will include him ine When 


Christ dominates both authority and 
freedom, neither conformists nor in- 


f f : Christ as the center. 
It is not inconceivable that the 


Church should reverse the process 
that it has revealed thus far in its 
history, and under the influence of 


ideal 


much concerned about inclusiveness 


dependents can go wrong; properly 
related and mutually controlled, 
with Christ in the center, they may 
do much to define and enlarge the 


of effective Christian 


the ecumenical become as 
as it has hitherto been ‘concerned 
about excluding somebody. The 
late Dr. Hugh Pedley, of Montreal, 


boundaries 


fellowship. 


It is highly significant that in spite of very different views of ecclesi- 
astical authority, liberal Protestants and Roman Catholics are able to work 
hand in hand in specific efforts to give reality to the social implications of 
Christianity, while such cooperation between liberal Protestant groups 
and those which are in the continental tradition is much more difficult. 

In many directions Christianity as a social gospel has been effective. 
We can discern the influence of Christianity in the idea of a world com- 
munity, in the democratic movement, in the actual emancipation of the 
slaves, and in the development of the state in the service of brotherhood — 
a movement which can be traced back to public-spirited bishops like 
Synesius and his medieval successors and which now finds expression 
in the responsibility of the state for social services. Christianity has its own 
record of achievement and its own hope of progress. —H. G. Wood. 


mie, HOLY SPIRIT, AND PRAYER 


By KAGAWA 
| Does Is NoT desire only. Those 


who have connection with God 
talk with God in order to perfect the 
work of God. True prayer can only 
be made by those who have con- 
sciousness of the Holy Spirit. 

Are prayers answered? Yes, I 
would say. There is a tendency 
among people of the present genera- 
tion to set at nought the experience 
of prayer. Especially in the church, 
there seems to be an inclination to 
let the prayer meeting run down. 
As I went around in the churches of 
America, even, I noticed that the 
services of worship are flourishing, 
but that those who attend the prayer 
meeting are few. In Japan, too, in 
the early days of the Meiji period 
(1875-1900) the prayer meetings 
were flourishing, but recently the 
attendance is small. Why is it? I 
think it is because the experience of 
answered prayer has not so deeply 
entered into the minds of all.. I 
hope that the young religious leaders 
of Japan, when they are leading the 
church of Christ, will see that they 
have prayer, even though they have 
nothing else. 

Why is prayer answered? Is prayer 


unreasonable? © Modernists say: 
“Prayer is inconsistent with the law 
of nature. We believe in God; we 
have a measurement in regard to 
God. But prayer is irrational.” But 
I do not think so. We have a teleo- 
logical nature. That is to say we have 
a world that has a nature that needs 
things. And there is no conflict 
with natural law. It is 
modernists do not live very much in 


because 


this teleological world with its needs 
that they do not pray. 

The scholars, along with the world 
with its purpose, I think, must also 
think of the needs. I think we may 
make the word aiteology, from the 
Greek word aiteo, ask. We hear the 
word teleology, but we do not hear 
the word of the same process, aiteo- 
logy. I think we ought to study the 
existence of aiteology. It is of great 
importance to discover the law of 
purpose, for it does not in the least 
conflict with natural law. I regret 
that the philosophers, who think of 
the purpose, do not also with it 
think of the nature of need. The 
German philosopher Heiler studied 
prayer sociologically, and said that 
prayer is a thing that must not be » 
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left out. And also when we look at 
it from the study of local customs, 
we must also think of this, that 
whatever the age may be, there is 
strongly this nature of need. A need 
always means that there is growth. 
And growth suggests completeness. 

Where there is no desire, there is 
no development. Psychologically, 
also, if one has no desire to study, 
there is no power to study. There 
must be a desire to be straight. If 
one desires to be a good man, one 
will become a good man. If one has 
the will to invent, one can invent. 
Edison was'a man of poor head, 
and could do no mathematics, and 
was deaf; but Edison had the 
thought that he could take gum 
from the gum plant. Japanese have 
the habit of saying, “Can such a 
thing be done?” and thinking no 
more about it; but if a man has the 
will to find a thing, he will find it. 
“Ask and it shall be given,” is 
written in the word of God. We 
must believe it. At the present time 
in America, a that has 
obtained success is the planting of 
wheat in the desert. There is wheat 
that grows on the table-land of 
Pamir in the desert of Central Asia. 
Japanese do not go to get it; so 
that grain does not come into their 


hands. 
We read in the prophecy of Jere- 


thing 
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miah: “Pray, and 1 will hear”; 
there is God’s promise. God created 
man, and made him an animal of 
prayer. So if he does not pray, he 
has lost the value of an animal. The 
weak-minded do not pray. A church 
that does not pray is like a weak- 
minded man. Why does it not pray? 
It is because it has no desire to 
finish the work of God. Churches 
like the early church that have the 
desire to preach the gospel are 
flourishing. At the time of the great 
earthquake and fire in Tokyo, 
because they had the desire to work, 
the churches were flourishing. If we 
have the desire to save Japan of to- 
day, there is the universal, funda- 
mental truth that it will certainly be 
given. Man is so made. 

Our prayers are too small. We 
have no appetite. “May we hold the 
morning service sacredly,” is about 
the size of the only prayer we have. 
Why can we not have the prayer, 
“the world for Christ”? Christ’s 
prayer, “hallowed be thy name,” is 
a very big prayer. This is the sphere 
of prayer: “Thy kingdom come.” 
In the churches of Japan how much 
is this desired? “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” Many 
Christians make the Lord’s prayer 
too unconsciously, but I want to 
realize such a thing clearly. When 
we pray, however big a prayer we 
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may make, we cannot pray anything 
above it. The Lord’s prayer is the 
whole thing. 

“Help those in trouble.” “Save 
the people of China.” Why do we 
not pray these prayers? In Japan 
there are many places that are un- 
evangelized, and many unopened 
residential sections. Why do not 
many pray for them? I hope that 
our prayers will be large and deeply 
felt. 

In Eusebius’ History of Faith 
there is this story: There was a man 
named Circas who tried to tempt 
John, the disciple of Christ. And 
there was a young man who fell 
away from the faith on account of 
this Circas and joined a band of 
robbers. John is said to have gone 
around among the robbers searching 
for the whereabouts of that young 
man. Twenty million souls in Japan 
are lost and wandering. There are 
240,000 Christians in Japan, and 
there are 90,000 who come to church, 
but I wonder if there are any who 
have the zeal to seek the souls of 
these men. There are those who 
have the hope of preaching in the 
church. There are those who are 
willing to build concrete churches. 
But we must kindle our prayers for 
the twenty million of the laboring 
class. 3 

There are three million people 
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distressed in our fishing villages. 
They go out for deep-sea fishing, 
are tossed about by the waves some- 
times for seventeen days, and can 
earn but a pittance of ten yen. The 
religion of Christ, that had for its 
disciples James and John, the sons 
of Zebedee, is a fishermen’s religion. 
But does the church of Japan really 
have a prayer for the sons of Zebe- 
dee? How much zeal have we? Can 
we inherit and keep on the Kingdom 
of God movement in Japan? 

What kind of prayer is heard? 
First of all, prayer for the work of 
God is certainly heard. In the second 
place, in the sphere of man, prayers 
that pass through the conscience 
are heard. In a word, ethical prayers 
are all heard. The most ethical 
prayers are Christlike prayers. 
Christlike prayers are always heard. 
But it is not reasonable to say that 
they are answered at once. Some 
prayers require time. In the third 
place, prayers for the Christian 
movements are certainly answered. 
“Save Japan,” the prayer for the 
salvation of a million will be 
answered. Through earnest prayers, 
the country of Japan will be 
changed. 

Then prayer be 
answered? Prayer is answered per- 


how will 


sonally. For example, the prayer 


for help because one is in trouble 
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will be answered through friends. 
Since the nature of prayer means 
that there is a rule over our necessi- 
ties, that this is a world of design, 
rather than just a world of natural 
law, prayers that have a purpose, 
that is, personal prayers, are heard. 
Accordingly, there is personal action. 
There were times when it rained 
quails and manna, but the answers 
of God are made manifest now 
through the love of men. The 
prayers 
faults, and from the result of per- 


that come from human 


sonal depravity, are given a new 
value through salvation. 


I want to speak of the time when | 


prayer is heard. Sometimes there 
is an immediate answer. Sometimes 
prayer is answered slowly. It re- 
quires at least as long as it takes 
for personal growth. Since time is 
needed to accomplish the end, one 
must put the time into one’s calcula- 
tions. The million souls movement 
does not mean that we are to get a 
million in three years. There is no 
need to fix the time. Even Christ 
said that he did not know the time. 
It took over three hundred years for 
Rome to become Christian. It took 
ten centuries for Europe to become 
Christian. It did so while advancing 
slowly. 

Since the potentiality of prayer 
is evident, we must think that as 
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a principle it is the potentiality of 
personal touch. But if it is asked, 
“Are prayers other than personal 
prayers not heard?” I would say 
that they are heard too. The per- 
included in the 
natural world, and they have a 


sonal world is 


mutual relation. As God is a per- 
sonal God, he hears prayer even 
through nature. That is, a Universal 
Person passing through an opposing 
nature, the love of God and man 
revives nature and stimulates it, and 
it operates for man. 

Prayer is just the same as a car- 
penter asking the house owner to 
send nails and lumber. If he should 
unreasonably ask the owner of the 
house to let him drink liquor, and to 
increase his wages, his request would 
not be heard. But when we come to 
understand that our requests, 
through the work of the Holy 
Spirit, are for the purpose of the 
completion of God’s work, wonder- 
fully prayers come forth from us 
like a fountain. 

In case we have not received the 
Holy Spirit, prayer is thought of 
altogether as useless labor. But by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
when we understand the mind of 
God, and make the consciousness of 
God the consciousness of our small 
consciousness, then the offering up 
of prayer comes to be a great glory. 
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And we come to pray in regard feel as sons, we know that prayer 
to universal and divine things which itself is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
the natural man cannot imagine. We 
ourselves give our attention to differ- 
ent things. This power that changes 
us is altogether the power of the 


Holy Spirit ived f God. 
ee: ner leclenee Spirit ah the twenty million laborers. Sanctify 


each one of us. Cleanse us by thy 


Prayer: God, our Father, send us to 
troubled Japan. The gospel has not 
yet received the thirty million 
farmers, the three million fishermen, 


maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered,” holy work. Let each one of us pray 
I think is for this purpose. When we and fight through by the fire of the 
have an experience of the Holy Spirit Holy Spirit. Let thy kingdom draw 
in our daily life, and the touch near to our beloved Japan. We pray 
with our heavenly Father makes us through our Lord Christ. Amen. 


In the three centuries since the Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts, 
we have developed a distinct theological tradition of our own, in which the 
names of Jonathan Edwards, Horace Bushnell, and Walter Rauschenbusch 
stand out as landmarks. The distinguishing mark of this tradition is the 
dominating influence of the “evangelical” movement upon American Chris- 
tianity. Since the “Great Awakening” under Edwards, no part of the 
Christiax world has been so deeply stirred by evangelical “revivals of 
religion,” nor so active in missions of mercy growing out of these revivals, 
as North America. The liberal theology of Bushnell and Rauschenbusch was 
essentially a liberal evangelicalism, designed to correct the excesses of the 
evangelical movement and provide wider outlets for its energies, not to 
destroy or discourage it..... If today our liberalism has fallen into the 
doldrums and lost its religious urgency, the first resort for those who would 
rejuvenate it should not be to any figures so remote as Luther and Calvin, 


but to Whitefield and Edwards, Finney and Moody. —W. M. Horton. 
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AS MEANS 
By JOHN T. McNEILL 


Dia as a whole is ac- 
quiring a fresh sense of the 
unique character and supreme im- 
portance of the church. This is, after 
all, but a recovery of the deep con- 
viction of the Reformers, a fact 
which superficial or biased inter- 
pretations of the Reformation have 
obscured. “I believe,” writes Luther, 
“that there is on earth, through the 
whole wide -world, no more than one 
holy, general Christian Church .. . 
I believe that no one can be saved 
who is not found in this congre- 
gation.” For him the church is “our 
spiritual mother” — an expression 
also employed by Calvin. It has been 
well said by K. Frohlich that “faith 
in the ecclesia catholica is, in combin- 
ation with faith in Christ, the focus 
of Calvin’s piety.” Nor did the Re- 
formers consider the Catholic 
Church in its “invisible” aspect 
alone. Melanchthon in his Apology 
for the Augsburg Confession indig- 
nantly disclaims the dream of a 
“Platonic (civitas).” The 
church as visible was also Catholic 


state 


and ecumenical. It was a part of the 
total Communion of Saints, and as 
such to be revered and served with 


unstinted devotion. 

Late nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth century Protestantism, forgetful 
of its own theological tradition, 
lapsed from this original Protestant 
churchmanship. The message of the 
social gospel was valid as far as it 
went, but sadly negative in its con- 
ception of the church. 

The Christian social awakeners 
in America possessed much the same 
conception of the church’s mission 
with the same tendency to mini- 
mize the church itself as a dis- 
fellowship. It 


them merely as an instrument for 


tinct existed for 
bringing in the Kingdom of God as 
a redeemed social order. Facing 
widespread and depressing social 
indifference in the churches, they 
evince a mood of impatience where 
the church exhibits concern for 
herself. “The Church,” 


Walter Rauschenbusch, “is only an 


writes 


agency to create the Kingdom of 
God, but practically it came to re- 
gard itself as the Kingdom.” (CAris- 
tianizing the Social Order, 1914). 
For him the church derives her 
vitality from “the presence of the 
Kingdom of God within her.” For, 
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while “the Church grows old, the 
Kingdom is young.” The 
“Kingdom” ideal is “the test and 


ever 


corrective of the influence of the 
Church” (Theology for the Social 
Gospel, 1917). The view that the 
church is the purely subordinate in- 
strument of the Kingdom is clearly 
phrased by E. E. Kresge: 

“The Christian Church is not an 
end in herself, but a means for the 
realizing of the principles and ideals 
of Jesus. She is an instrument for the 
establishing of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. She is this and only this.” 
(The Church and the Evercoming 
Kingdom of God, 1922). 

It is not, of course, intended to 
suggest that in the above citations 
we have taken the measure of the 
social gospel. Its protagonists per- 
formed an incalculable and lasting 
service, and their writings have sug- 
gestions for us still. But their service 
does not lie in their valuation of the 
church. Under their influence there 
grew up a generation that greatly 
undervalued it. The word “Church- 
ianity” — coinage, apparently, of 
Bernard Barton, a Quaker friend 
of Charles Lamb over- 
worked in pulpit and press to cast 
scorn upon those heretics who were 
disposed to cherish and defend the 
church. 


The partial recovery of the values 
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of early Protestant churchmanship 
is a marked trend of the present 
decade. Protestantism has come to 
realize in some degree the highly 
important historical fact that the 
Reformation was not merely a con- 
troversy but a revival, both in its 
Protestant and its Roman Catholic 
phase, and that what was revived 
was not only personal religion but 
the Christian church. Viewing our 
harsh and distracted world as “the 
subject of redemption,’ we have 
come to see that unless the church 
is something she cannot do anything 
to redeem the world. Conversely 
we are beginning to grasp the fact 
that if she does realize herself as a 
fellowship of souls in communion 
with God, she cannot fail to exer- 
cise a redemptive and transforming 
power in human life. Her social 
effectiveness is in direct, not in in- 
verse ratio to her self-respect. 

In the Message of the Oxford 
Conference we read the following 
paragraph: 

“On every side we see men seek- 
ing for a life of fellowship in which 
they experience their dependence 
on one another. But because com- 
munity is sought on a wrong basis, 
the intensity of the search for it 
issues in conflict and disintegration. 
In such a world the Church is 
called to be in its own life that fel- 
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lowship which binds men together 
in their common dependence on 
God and over-leaps all barriers of 
social status, race, or nationality.” 

On this view the church becomes 
something else than merely the 
scaffolding for the structure of 
Utopia. It is itself the society most 
satisfying to the human soul. It is 
end as well as means. But a distinc- 
tion is required here. It is not the 
church as a framework of govern- 
ment and discipline that is an end 
in itself. The church Aas, but is not, 
this institutional framework. Nor is 
the church as an end even potentially 
an ideal social order. Under the 
term “social order” we must include 
labor, commerce, diplomacy, police 
and many other necessary concerns 
of the general society. The church is 
a special society always distinct from 
the social order, and concerned with 
the several provinces of the Jatter in 
their spiritual aspects only. It is as 
a spiritual fellowship that the church 
is an end and the proper object of 
reverence, loyalty and selfless devo- 
tion. This is one of the meanings of 
that always somewhat obscure term, 
“the invisible church.” Because of 
her inherent nature the church must 
live in some degree of alienation 
from the existent social order. This 
is not because she attempts to em- 
brace the social order within her 


own organization. It is rather be- 
cause the social order resists her 
proffered gifts of help and healing. 
The church, as presented in the 
Report, has no ambition to usurp 
the functions of the state; nor has 
she any thought of permitting her- 
self to be absorbed and annihilated 
in some future improved social 
system. 

The above statement goes a little 
beyond the explicit phrasing of the 
Oxford Report, but I believe it to 
be a legitimate interpretation of the 
Positions taken in it. 

At Edinburgh the approach to the 
treatment of the church was natur- 
ally more theological. The Edin- 
burgh Report sets forth divergent 
conceptions of the church, especially 
with reference to the terms “visible” 
and “invisible.” It states that the 
Church is “the sphere of redemp- 
tion;” but this does not exclude its 
function as the agency of powers of 
evil.” The framers of the Report de- 
cline, however, to pronounce on the 
relation of the church and the King- 
dom of God, pointing to a variety of 
beliefs on this matter. In order 
to explain the position of those who 
stress the invisible character of the 
church, the document incorporates 
a version of Melanchthon’s state- 
ment mentioned above. Of the 
church invisible “it would be right 
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to say ‘extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 
But the invisible church is no ideal 
Platonic community distinct from 
the visible church on earth,” al- 
though the limits of these two 
entities are “not exactly cotermin- 
ous”... Those who shrink from 
the use of the term “invisible” as 
misleading yet recognize the fact 
that membership in the true church 
“has limits hidden from human 
vision and known only to God.” 

In days of brighter social hope 
than the present, some, prizing 
the church’s fellow- 
ship, thought of it as about to be 


too lightly 


merged in a reclaimed social order. 
Today we see more clearly that what- 
ever transformations of the social 
order the future may have in store, 
the sinfulness of man’s nature may 
be counted upon to offer resistance 
to the will of God and to impair the 
social good. The communion of 
those pledged together to seek God 
and human good can never cease 
to have a function in the world. 
Faith in the church’s perpetuity is 
the alternative to social despair. For 
some that faith may rest upon such 
passages as: “The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it;”’ for some in 
what Turretin called “the exper- 
ience of all ages.” But it is difficult 
to resist the same belief even on the 
basis of a common understanding 
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of social process. So long as we 
have diseases we shall have medicine. 
So long as we have unideal social 
conditions (as we shall have unto the 
remotest thinkable mundane future) 
we shall certainly have also a self- 
propagating fellowship of those who 
wish to live above the standards of 
the social average, and to draw their 
fellows toward the goal of their 
ideal. The church is continually 
being called into organic existence 
by reaction from that in the social 
order which good men cannot ap- 
prove. We ought to proclaim with 
full assurance that it can neither 
merge with, nor be extinguished by, 
the however 
hostile and however favorable that 


social environment, 


environment may be. The church 
has been petted; and it has been 
persecuted. Quite possibly its most 
difficult days lie still in the future. 
It may be put on the defensive, 
insulted, even in outward form 
suppressed and driven to a more or 
less invisible existence. Yet the spirit 
of the true churchmanship may 
respond in the confident words of 
Théodore de Béze at Poissy: “The 
Church is an anvil that has worn 
out many hammers.” Through all 
the generations of the future there 
will be a church ever renewing 
herself, and challenging anew the 


idealism of men in every clime. 
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Church polity has undergone 
development and change in response 
to need from the first, and it is the 
part of good churchmanship to re- 
form it as need requires. In our 
time the great need here is for 
simplification and unification. But 
church union is very far from com- 


The 
this hour must be able spiritually 


pletion. churchmanship for 


to anticipate the unification of the 
ecclesiastical structure. Its primary 
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concern is not with organization; 
nor is it narrowly attached to any 
set of ecclesiastical institutions. It 
puts to the service of the church the 
talent for criticism equally with 
other talents. It consists primarily 
in fidelity to the sacred, world-em- 
bracing and time-outlasting fellow- 
ship of souls which is the church of 
God, and in devotion thereto of 


all service possible. 


THREE TULIPS STAND AND TALK TO 2 


Three tulips stand and talk to me. 
One is as yellow as can be, 

one red, another purple black. 

I hear but cannot answer back; 
the things they tell me are so true, 
such things there is no answer to. 
They say to be a tulip one 


must bed in soil, must burn in sun, 
must brood in blackness, swell with rain, 
must stumble through the earth in pain 
from frosty night to flaming song, 

to joy that lasts not overlong 

in measured time, although they say 

no moment ends in tulip day. 

To earth they drain their cup of thanks 
for broken light in crowded ranks. 
They drink the sun to give it back 

in yellow, red, and purple black. 


RELIGION NOT ALWAYS OPIUM 


By IVAN LEVINSKY 


Gu itself was, as Engels 
says, “basically the religion of 
the disintegrating slave economy.” 


“The history of early Christianity 
has many characteristic points of 
contact with the present labour 
movement. Like the latter, Chris- 
tianity was at first a movement of 
the oppressed; it began as a religion 
of the slaves and the freed, the poor 
and outlawed, of the peoples de- 
feated and crushed by the force of 
Rome. Both Christianity and Prole- 
tarian Socialism preach the coming 
deliverance and 
poverty. ... Both teachings suffered 
repressions and persecutions, their 
followers were driven out, were 
brought under exceptional laws, the 


from slavery 


one as the enemies of mankind, 
the other as the enemies of the 
State, of religion, the family and the 
social order. Nevertheless in spite of 
all these persecutions and even as a 
result of them both forged ahead 
victoriously.” (Engels, History of 
Primitive Christianity) 

Engels adds _ that 
transferred this deliverance to 
Heaven, but this is 
Kautsky, quite correctly, sees that 


Christianity 


incorrect. 


Christianity was not always a purely 
reactionary force. “The liberation 
from poverty which Christianity de- 
clared was at first thought of quite 
realistically. It was to take place in 
the world and not in Heayen.” 
According to Kautsky, Christianity 
passed through a dialectical process. 

“Christianity became victorious 
only after it had been transformed 
into its opposite; not the proletariat 
was victorious in Christianity but the 
exploiters who monopolized the 
clergy. Christianity became victor- 
ious not as a destructive force, but 
as a conserving power, as a new re- 
inforcement of exploitation and op- 
pression.” (Kautsky, Foundations of 
Christianity.) 

The urgency of the immediate 
task of combating religious preju- 
dices in Russia is probably respon- 
sible for a considerable deviation 
from the strictly Marxian line to be 
noticed first in Lenin, and to an 
even greater extent in Lukachevsky 
and Yaroslavsky. 

In his letters to Gorki, Lenin de- 
clared that “the idea of God always 
dulled the social emotions; replacing 
the vital by the deadening; it has 


From CurisTIANITY AND THE SoctaL Revotution, Edited by John Lewis, 


Karl Polanyi, Donald K. Kitchin (Charles Scribner’s Sons, London) 
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always been an idea of slavery — 
the worst inescapable slavery. Never 
has the idea of God bound the indi- 
vidual to society.” (Lenin, Religion) 
But in the same letter Lenin flatly 
contradicts himself, saying, “There 
was a time in history when, in 
spite of the origin, and this the real 
meaning of the idea of God, the 
democratic and proletarian struggle 
took the form of a struggle of one 
religious idea against another.” 
This is the correct Marxian position. 
Marx never denied that class strug- 
gles have often been fought as reli- 
gious wars, “when the ruling class 
within a country identifies itself with 
one form of religion so that an attack 
upon its religion is an attack upon 
the whole complex of social institu- 
tions of which its religious practices 
are a part.” (Hook, Towards the 
Understanding of Karl Marx.) The 
struggle of bourgeois democracy 
with feudalism, which called forth 
the critique of feudal religion, was 
conducted in the form of a religious 


struggle. “There have been phases 
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in history,’ admits Lukachevsky, 
“when the proletariat fought its class 
struggle for emancipation under the 
banner of religion.” 


At the period of the Reformation, 
Calvin “put the bourgeois character 
of the reformation in the forefront, 
republicanised and democratised the 
Church ... the Calvinist reformation 
served as a banner for the republi- 
cans in Geneva, in Holland and in 
Scotland, freed Holland from Spain, 
and from the German Empire and 
provided the ideological costume for 
the second act of the bourgeois revo- 
lution which took place in England. 
Here Calvinism justified itself as the 
true religious disguise of the interests 
of the bourgeoisie of that time.” 
(Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach.) 

Ruling classes are often extremely 
religious and maintain for them- 
ceremonial and 
which establish 


their sense of superiority and main- 


selves elaborate 


sacramental cults 


tain their social confidence. This is 
not opium for the poor, but a 
stimulant for the rich. 


God is the only reality. We are real only in so far as we are in His 


order and He in us. — St. Augustine 
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WAY NOD BE FAIR, TOelHE SOVIET 


UNION? 


By JEROME DAVIS 


Gers how difficult it is for 
a privileged and propertied 
group ever to understand even its 
own working class it is small wonder 
that the average American does not 
understand what is happening in the 
Soviet Union. Think of the mental 
obstacles the average banker en- 
counters in understanding the spirit 
of President Roosevelt much less the 
policies of his administration. Can a 
banker or industrial magnate even 
remotely comprehend the real 
C. I. O. much less the sit-down 
strike, not to mention the Black ap- 
pointment? 

Now in the Soviet Union we have 
a country which for generations was 
ruled by one of the most tyrannical 
autocracies the world has 
known. Some seventy to eighty per 
cent of the people were illiterate; 
graft and corruption were well-nigh 
universal. 


ever 


Fortunately or unfortunately I 
was privileged to see Czarist Russia 
while on a mission to help the Ger- 
man prisoners of war. This is what 
I found: Railroad workers were 
toiling twelve hours a day, seven 


days a week for a wage of fifteen 
dollars a month. Russian soldiers 
were serving for twenty-five cents 
a month. Every letter which I re- 
ceived had been opened and read 
by one of the Czar’s censors. Every 
letter mailed was similarly treated. 
Spies, secret agents of the Czar’s 
regime, trailed me twenty-four hours 
a day in three shifts. There was no 
secret about it. They were frank in 
stating what they were doing and 
one worked as harmoniously as 
possible with them. 

When the Russian people over- 
threw the Czar’s regime and at- 
tempted to secure not only political 
but economic democracy as well, 
they were met by the hostile bayonets 
of the world. Even after the War 
was over Russia was still fighting 
foreign gold, munitions, bayonets 
and spies. On top of all this she was 
faced with a country bled white by 
a World War, a Civil War and one 
of the worst famines in all her 
history. Beginning approximately 
fifteen years ago the Russians began 
to rebuild their shattered country. 
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They started from the bottom with 
scant skilled labor, few competent 
teachers, and only a handful of 
engineers. 

Industrial production today is 
over seven times as great as it was 
before the War. Under the Czar’s 
regime Russia ranked fifth in the 
world industrial output; today it is 
in second place. Even in 1936, with 
the disorganization incident to ar- 
rests and trials of spies the output 
increased thirty-one per cent, where- 


as in 1935 it had only increased - 


twenty-three per cent. Under the 
Czar’s regime Russia was almost en- 
tirely agricultural. Today it imports 
less than one per cent of its machin- 
ery and is leading the world in 
turning out agricultural machinery. 
The Soviet Union now is actually 
producing seventeen times as much 
electric power as it did under the 
Czar’s regime. 

While it has been doing all this 
it has taken over and nationalized 
all the basic means of production 
and distribution. Ninety-eight and 
five-tenths per cent of production is 
socialized. It has been tightening its 
belt and even exporting needed food 
products in order to get the credits to 
build up the industrial life of the 
nation. While this has been done it 
has effected no less a revolution on 
the agricultural front. During the 
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first five year plan from 1928 to 
1932 the average grain harvest was 
in the neighborhood of eight per 
cent greater than it had been. Dur- 
ing the second five year plan it has 
jumped ahead still further averag- 
ing twenty-two per cent more than 
during the first five years, 

Today the U.S. S. R. has become 
one of the world’s leading cotton 
producers; only the United States 
and India surpass her. Russia is 
actually producing three times as 
much cotton as it did under the 
Czar. Ninety per cent of all small 
farms been _collectivized. 
Industry is using twenty-five million 
wage earners, practically all of whom 
belong to trade unions. While real 
wages are low they have free health 
service, vacations with pay, old age 
pensions, and admirable clubs, 
corresponding to the best facilities 
offered by our Y. M. C. A.’s, Is it any 
wonder that the Soviet leaders and 
people feel proud of their achieve- 
ments? Bear in mind that all this 
has been done while the rest of the 
world has been going down in de- 
pression, 


have 


The western mind is gravely dis- 
turbed by the lack of what is termed 
“freedom” and by the absence of 
rival political parties, and by the 
large number of executions. To the 
student of sociology it has long been 
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clear that no country can revolu- 
tionize its behavior patterns, its 
social habits and its mores over 
night. It is a significant fact that 
practically all the evils which exist 
today existed to a greater or less 
extent under the Czar. On the other 
hand, the positive contributions 
which the Soviet Union has made 
to the thought and practice of the 
world in large measure were absent 
under the Czar’s regime. 

It is extraordinarily difficult for 
any group or nation to put itself in 
the place of another. Take the mat- 
ter of militant atheism. From a soci- 
ological standpoint it is probably 
true that a great many Americans 
who now criticize the Soviet Union 
on this count would themselves 
be atheists had they been subjected 
to similar under the 
Czar’s regime. Everyone knows that 
the Greek Orthodox church was 
dominated by the Czar’s autocracy, 
was largely corrupt and had a brand 
of religion which could not possibly 
be accepted by the scientific mind. 

Again, take the matter of the 
absence of liberty. Suppose the 
United States was attacked by Japan 
on the Pacific Coast, that Britain 
had warships equipped with aero- 
planes hovering along the Atlantic 
seaboard, that Mexico had gone 
fascist and was being subsidized by 


conditions 
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Italian military skill, that Canada 
was a seething hotbed of military 
intrigue working with American 
tories to overthrow our democracy 
and install a fascist dictatorship. 
Under these conditions it would not 
be surprising if America rapidly 
gave up her tolerance towards 
various political parties which now 
are allowed to function freely. But 
the conditions which I have sketched 
are in reality not half as dangerous 
as all that Russia has been subjected 
to in the past twenty years. 
During the Civil War the Allies 
were actually plotting on Soviet 
soil. The plain fact is that one of my 
own Y. M. C. A. secretaries sent in 
from Great Britain proved to be a 
spy in the pay of the British army. 
For his work he was later knighted 
by the King of England. There is 
no doubt that Germany and Japan 
are again sending hordes of spies 
into the Soviet Union today. Is it so 
surprising that a country going 
through a revolution in the midst of 
a World War, subjected to civil war 
and intervention, with its own great 
hero of the revolution, Lenin, shot 
several times, is it so surprising that 
such a country should establish a 
dictatorship? To the unprejudiced 
mind the surprising fact is that with- 
in twenty years they could adopt a 
liberal and 


new constitution as 
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democratic as it is. The fact that it 
is not lived up to at every point is 
not so important as that the direc- 
tion in which the people are moving 
is toward more democracy and 
greater justice for the common 
people. 

When one considers that only 
twenty years ago seventy per cent of 
the population was illiterate and 
that now the Soviets have instituted 
the secret ballot, it is an amazing 
sign of progress. 

But perhaps it will be charged 
that in spite of the evidences of the 
progress everywhere observable in 
the Soviet Union the recent trials 
and executions have so shocked the 
that no freedom-loving 
individual can longer defend the 
Soviet Union. Perhaps one difficulty 
is that most Americans believe that 
an attempt at socialism must, to 
be successful, almost immediately 
achieve Utopia. But this is contrary 


world 


to the laws of societal development. 
It is shocking that so many former 
leaders of the Soviet Union have 
betrayed their trust. It is probably 
true that the Soviets have been un- 
necessarily harsh in their treatment 
of opponents. Personally I am dubi- 
ous as to the merits of capital punish- 
ment in any case. I doubt whether 
one can destroy opposition by execu- 
tions. 
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But to understand the phenomena 
we must remember that the Soviet 
leaders have seen thousands of red 
army men captured and slaughtered 
by opposing armies of the west. The 
English 
alone reported that in Finland fifty 
thousand Bolsheviks had been put 
to death while Finland was under 
the control of white guard elements. 
I personally talked with a man who 
is now a Communist in the Soviet 
Union but who used to be a pacifist 
and a Socialist in America. At first 
during the revolution he was a 
pacifist. Then as he went down 
towards the front in the Civil War 
and saw the thousands of Com- 


investigating committee 


munists who were captured and 
mercilessly put to death, he became 
convinced that pacifism was im- 
practical, unrealistic and utopian. 
Today he is an enthusiastic shouter 
for more executions, better execu- 
tions and more ruthless treatment of 
confessed traitors. He declares that if 
the Spanish government had only 
been willing to execute twenty-five 
of the leading generals who were 
plotting with Franco to overthrow 
the government they would have 
avoided all the civil war which has 
ensued. 

Whether or not these arguments 
are valid is not the point. We are 
trying to understand why the Soviet 
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Union behaves as it does. Nor is it 
surprising that many of the Soviet 
leaders should have turned to betray 
the revolution and oppose Stalin. 
Think for a moment of the circle 
of advisors around President Roose- 
velt in the early days of his adminis- 
tration. Count the number that to- 
day are bitterly opposing him. Why 
should it be strange that a similar 
phenomenon should happen in the 
Soviet Union? Bear in mind that 
in Russia the nationalization of all 
property and the degradation of 
former aristocrats and property own- 
ers naturally causes conflict. 

Stalin has publicly stated that 
when in doubt it is wise to be 
suspicious of foreigners or anyone 
who may be betraying the revolu- 
tion. We must recognize that with 
Japan actively invading China and 
massing her troops on the Soviet 
frontier, with Hitler openly stating 
that he hopes to seize a substantial 
part of the Ukraine and with Japan, 
Italy and Germany officially signing 
a treaty in which they agree to 
oppose and fight Communism, it is 
no wonder that the Soviet Union 
has a war psychosis. 

In 1915 the writer was secretary 
to Sir Wilfred Grenfell on the coast 
of Labrador. We were touring that 
bleak coast in a small hospital boat. 
Time after time the natives, on see- 
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ing our steamer enter some obscure 
harbor thought we must be a Ger- 
man submarine come to attack them. 
Grenfell’s own secretary was arrested 
and imprisoned in St. Anthony in 
spite of all his protests because she 
had a trace of German blood. 

Men and women who are Com- 
munists behave in some respects 
like other social groups. To be sure 
the Soviet Union has already 
abolished racial intolerance. There 
is probably no country in the world 
where there is less racial intolerance 
than in the Soviet Union. Leading 
American Negroes are recognizing 
this fact by bringing up their chil- 
dren in the Soviet Union. But when 
it comes to the threat of war, the 
actual presence of spies in the 
country, and war psychosis, then 
Soviet leaders behave much as other 
leaders under similar circumstances. 

Ohristianity has for nearly two 
thousand years proclaimed its high 
ideals to the world. The Sermon on 
the Mount, if it was actually carried 
out would shatter and supersede our 
existing capitalistic system. Yet after 
two thousand years we still have 
lynchings in the United States, gross 
exploitation of labor, and even shoot- 
ings in the back of innocent workers 
by the state. 

Communism has perhaps come 
nearer to bringing in equality and 
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justice for the common working 
class in twenty years than the Czar’s 
Christianity had in centuries. Let 
us recognize then that given another 
hundred years Russia may make 
some progress towards more free- 
dom of expression. She may perhaps 
modify her drastic treatment of op- 
ponents. At least as Christians con- 
fronted with the horrible crimes of 
wars supported in the name of 
Christianity we can hardly afford to 
throw stones. 


Strange as it may seem the Soviet 
Union has a more consistent peace 
record than any other nation. It has 
offered completely to disarm to any 
point on which the other nations can 
agree. It is the Christian nations that 
have blocked disarmament. 

Her successes have come because 


she has struggled to abolish exploita- 
tion and bring in justice for the 
working class of the world. In do- 
ing this she has met with violence 
from the so-called Christian forces 
and her philosophy is to meet vio- 
lence with violence, if that is 
necessary. 


Nothing that has here been said 
is intended to imply that no serious 
evils exist within the Soviet Union, 
but rather that in the endeavor to 
bring about international peace and 
goodwill, we ought at least to under- 
stand one another. Those who 
genuinely understand the Soviet 
Union will go back to their own 
countries, determined to do all in 
their power to end exploitation and 
bring about justice at home before 
they begin to throw stones abroad. 


Dr. Jerome Davis, who taught for thirteen years at the Yale Divinity 
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School, is again taking a very select group to Europe this summer for the 
Bureau of University Travel. The group will visit eleven countries, inter- 
viewing the leaders in the governments as well as taking in the major points 
of interest. 

Last summer, in London, the group met with Malcolm McDonald, 
British Minister of Colonies; spent an evening with Professor Harold 
Laski of the London School of Economics; conferred with the well-known 
author, G. D. H. Cole; and heard the Foreign Minister, Lord Halifax. 

The total cost of the trip, New York to New York, is $695, including 
all expenses. 

The cooperative movement will be studied in Denmark and Sweden. 

All those interested should write immediately to Dr. Davis at 489 
Ocean Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut, for further information, since the 
number who can go 1s limited. 
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WALT WHITMAN 


By JEAN MERRITT 


N OVEMBER Boucus,” written in 
the autumn of Whitman’s 
life, Elias 


Hicks and Quakerism, and indicates 


contains much about 
that the impressions of Walt’s youth 
had a lasting influence. He says: “As 
myself a little boy hearing so much 
of E. H. at that time, long ago, in 
Suffolk and Queens and Kings 
counties — and more than once per- 
sonally seeing the old man — and 
my dear, dear father and mother 
faithful listeners at the meetings—I 
remember how I’d dream’d to 
write perhaps a piece about E. H. 
and his look and discourses, how- 
ever long afterward for my parents’ 
sake — and the dear Friends too! 
... Always E. H. gives the service 
of pointing to the fountain of all 
naked theology, all religion, all wor- 
ship, all the truth to which you are 
possibly eligible — namely in your- 
self and your inherent relations. 
Others talk of Bibles, 
churches, exhortations, self and apart 
from man — E. H. to the religion 
inside of man’s very own nature. 
This he incessantly labors to kindle, 
nourish, educate, bring forward and 
strengthen. He is the most demo- 


saints, 


AND QUAKERISM 


cratic of the religionists — the 
prophets.” 
Whitman tells of Hicks’ life, 


home, and education, and of his 
friendship with Whitman’s own 
great-grandfather. He quotes from 
Elias Hicks’ journal to show how 
the Quakers solved the difficulty of 
steering “between their conviction 
as patriots and their pledges of non- 
warring peace.” 

Describing his first impressions of 
Elias Hicks, the poet says: “I can 
remember my father coming home 
toward sunset from his day’s work as 
carpenter, and saying briefly, as he 
throws down his armful of kindling 
blocks with a bounce on the kitchen 
floor, ‘Come, mother, Elias preaches 
to-night.’ Then my mother, hasten- 
ing the supper and the table-cleaning 
afterward, gets a neighboring young 
woman, a friend of the family, to 
step in and keep house for an hour 
or so — puts the two little ones to 
bed — and as I had been behaving 
well that day, as a special reward I 
was allowed to go also.” 

Of the meeting he says: “At 
length after a pause and stillness 
becoming almost painful, Elias rises 


From the Frienpvs INTELLIGENCER, First Month, 1939, 
as abridged from the Lonc IsLaNpER. 
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and stands for a moment or two 
without a word. A tall straight 
figure, neither stout nor very thin, 
dressed in drab cloth, clean shaven 
face, forehead of great expanse, and 
large and clear black eyes, long or 
middling-long white hair; he was 
at this time between eighty and 
eighty-one years of age, his head still 
wearing the broad brim. A moment 
looking around the audience with 
those piercing eyes, amid the perfect 
stillness (I can almost see him now). 
Then the words come from his lips, 
very emphatically and slowly pro- 
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nounced, in a grave, 
melodious voice, ‘What is the chief 
end of man? I was told in my early 
youth it was to glorify God, and 
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resonant, 


seek and enjoy him forever. 

Elias Hicks, according to Whit- 
man, taught “that the ideals of 
character, of justice, of religious 
action, whenever the highest is at 
stake, are to be conformed to no 
outside doctrine of creeds, Bibles, 
legislative enactments, convention- 
alities, or even decorums, but are to 
follow the inward Diety-planted law 
of the emotional soul.” 


Therefore I say that whosoever fighteth and contendeth about the 


Letter is all Babel. The Letters of the Word proceed from, and stand 
all in, one Root, which is the Spirit of God; as the various flowers stand 
all in the earth, and grow about one another. They fight not with each 
other about their difference of color, smell, and taste, but suffer the earth, 
the sun, the rain, the wind, the heat, and the cold, to do with them as they 
please; and yet every one of them groweth in its own peculiar essence 
and property. 


Even so it is with the Children of God; they have various gifts 
and degrees of knowledge, yet all form one spirit. They all rejoice at the 
great Wonders of God, and give thanks to the Most High in His Wisdom. 
Why then should they contend about Him in Whom they live and have 
their being, and of whose substance they themselves are? — Jacob Boehme 


UNITED CHRISTIAN COUNCIL FOR 


DEMOCRACY 


Purpose 

‘ES BRING together for education 

and united action members in 
all Christian churches who are intent 
upon expressing the social impera- 
tives inherent in the Christian 
religion. 

A Statement of Principles 

Our Christian faith in a God of 
love and righteousness, our accep- 
tance of the prophetic command to 
do justice and love mercy, our obedi- 
ence to Jesus’ teachings concerning 
the values and possibilities of human 
life, leave us with no alternative 
save to labor for a radically new 
society. 

Therefore, moved by the joint 
compulsion of the desperate needs 
of human society and the inescap- 
able demands of the Christian faith 
and hope, we unite around the 
following basic principles: 

1. We reject the profit-seeking 
economy and the capitalistic way of 
life with its private ownership of 
the things upon which the lives of 
all depend. 

2. We seek to establish a social 
economy which, under social owner- 
ship and democratic control of the 


common means of life, will make 


possible the highest potential de- 
velopment of persons and society. 

3. We pledge ourselves to resolute 
effort to accomplish this basic change 
in the organization of society by the 
democratic process. 

4. We propose to support the 
necessary political and economic 
action to implement these aims. 

5. In all this we rely upon the 
availability of spiritual resources 
adequate for the redemption of 
society. 

The Organization 
A. FEDERATION 

The United Christian Council 
for Democracy is a federation of 
nationally organized unofficial de- 
nominational units. 
DENOMINATIONAL GRoUPs 

An effective means, we believe, of 
promoting education and action in 
line with our principles is first of 
all through the various denomina- 
tions. A major objective then is to 
win the support of a large number 
of laymen and ministers in each 
denomination. This is accomplished 
through individual 
organizations. 


membership 


We believe that each Protestant 
denomination ought to have such 
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an unofficial organized group which 
will crystallize and express advanced 
social positions, beyond those which 
the denomination will or can take 
officially. 

We are anxious to enlist laymen 
as well as ministers in these groups 
and believe that the effectiveness of 
our work will depend measurably 
upon the proportion of laymen who 
actively support this program. 
RecionaL CoMMITTEES 

On a geographical basis, regional 
or statewide, and in large cities, Re- 
gional Committees of the United 
Christian Council are being formed. 
Such committees will be interdenom- 
inational and representative. Uniting 
as they will persons of common 
anxiety and conviction in the several 
denominations of the given areas, 
there will be sufficient strength to 
support decisive action needed in 
acute social situations. 

A Nationat CoMMITTEE 

A National Committee is com- 
posed of representatives from each 
nationally organized denominational 
group, one for each two hundred 
members, together with one repre- 
sentative from each interdenomina- 
tional Regional Committee. 
Executive COMMITTEE 

The executive body of the United 
Christian Council is composed of 
one representative from each de- 
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nominational group. The committee 
has been given power to act in terms 
of the general policy established 
annually by the National Com- 
mittee. 

Proposed Action 

For the United Christian Council, 
the constituent national denomina- 
tional organizations, and Regional 
Committees. 

LITERATURE 

The Council hopes to recruit the 
ablest men in all denominations in 
the preparation of pamphlets inter- 
preting our convictions on basic 
social problems and the relation of 
the church to them. We believe that 
united action in propaganda will 
greatly improve the quality and 
effectiveness of such educational 
work. 

It is our hope that later beth a 
weekly news sheet and a quarterly 
magazine may bring our interpre- 
tations of social problems to the 
people of the churches. 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 

The Council expects to make 
pronouncements from time to time 
on current issues in which it will 
seek to express the mind and de- 
termination of the socially advanced 
portion of the Christian churches. 

The regional and local groups 
will be encouraged to make pro- 
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nouncements upon social crises in 
their own communities. 
AcTION 

We believe that common counsel 
will lead to united action on the part 
of church people on behalf of labor, 
in counteracting prejudice in labor 
disputes, in defending civil liberties, 
in opposing war making, in further- 
ance of international conferences on 
basic economic problems, in sup- 
porting cooperatives, in relating the 
rural church to the most effective 
farmers’ organizations, and gener- 
ally in giving aid to the forces in 
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the community which are working 
toward immediate justice and an 
ultimate cooperative commonwealth. 
MurtuaL Ap 

Recognizing that perils of in- 
security beset Christian leaders who 
advocate positions more advanced 
than those held by the community 
in general, we will strive in every 
way possible to secure the facts in 
the event of dismissals, to place 
our moral support behind those who 
are unjustly dismissed, and to secure 
aid for those whose livelihood is 
imperiled. 


UNITED CHRISTIAN COUNCIL FOR DEMOCRACY 


William F, Cochran, President 
Executive Committee 


Reinhold Niebuhr, Chairman 
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H. Lincoln MacKenzie 
Ralph Read 
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Information regarding the United Christian Council For Demo- 
cracy may be obtained from Richard Morford, Secretary, 22 Forest Ave., 


Albany, New York. 


THE MISSIONARY TABLET 
By LOUISE SNOWDEN PORTER 


To be forgotten is a common thing, 

A peaceful thing, not irksome to the dead. 

And not to be forgotten is to live, 

Ever and ever pantomiming all 

It pleased life to perform. But cruel it is 

To mock remembrance with a name alone. 

Held hostage to indifferent time, like words 

On buried pedestals the plowshare breaks 
Beneath an ancient turf —the oxen go 

Stretching their swerveless furrow down the field. 
Oblivion published is a cruel thing. 

Abigail Moore went out to India 

A century ago, and Susan Waite 

To China, and Fidelia Fiske embarked 

For Persian cities, from South Hadley Town. 
(South Hadley Town, where fertile seed was sown.) 
And all across the world to desolate lands, 

And lands most desolate with humanity, 

They took their sisterhood, from northern ports 
Up the earth’s slope to sea-surrounded reefs, 

Down the earth’s curve to wave-embattled capes, 
To Egypt and Japan and Labrador, 

Hawaii, Turkey, and Colombia — 

Yearly they went, not yearly to return — 

And not all to return at any time. 

Abigail, Susan, and Fidelia Fiske, 

Hannah, and Martha, why did you go — for love? 
New England has warm firesides; there were friends, 
Kinfolk and parents worthy of your love, 

Whom you left lonely; outing too that law 

Your mothers’ mothers made that you should wed 
Some brown-haired Yankee boy you grew up with, 
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Well-schooled, clean-lived, to honor and obey, 
To love his children. There was love for you. 
Theresa, Laura, Fanny, Ursula, 

Mary and Ella, why then did you go? 

There is no stranger beauty in the East 

Than comes with autumn to South Hadley Town; 
No more adventurous joy than springtime here. 
Why did you go, Theresa, Abigail? 

God knows! Had you not faith? He knew indeed 
Who sent you, why a fire was in your hearts 
Burning for all the anguish of mankind, 

A torture and a light, until you took 

The cross upon your shoulders and went out 

To weep, and solace weeping and hunger; to feed 
Your thousands by the sea; forget your dreams 
And learn the truth of God, and finally 

To die worn out with fever, or dispatched 

With one neat flashing of a Chinese sword — 

So death was conquered and you might go home. 
But do not come home to South Hadley Town. 
No one’s remembrance here will make you live; 
You built your monuments outlasting bronze 

So far away, and we have but the bronze, 

Somber and high, written with all your names — 
But no one reads them to release your souls. 
Abigail, Susan, look out to the west; 

There are the hills whereto from Burmese swamps 
You lifted up your eyes. There is the snow, 

_ Folded not differently about the pines. 

Look to the east, Fidelia, see the streams 
Dishevelled on the hills — the waterbrooks 
Your spirit panted for beyond Bagdad. 

Look north, look south — only look never down. 
Red-lipped this generation, and tired-eyed, 
Beneath the bronze names clattering their heels, 
Shrilling their laughter keen with wit and sting, 
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Yawning their languor born of heady joys. 

None of your daughters these, the careless-tongued, 
To pray beside their beds on winter nights 

For strength and meekness and a worthy cross. 
They will sleep warm with their blankets to their chins. 
Blot out the names, and let the ghosts go free, 
Sighing across the mountains to their graves 
Where spirits rest and fear no further change. 
One generation passeth — let it pass 

Unhampered in its dying. We also, 

After a century, will find no place 

For phantoms in our children’s home, though we 
Should give our lives also for cornerstones. 


But a Christian is of no sect. He can dwell in the midst of sects, and 
appear in their services, without being attached or bound to any. He hath 
but one knowledge, and that is, Christ in him. — Jacob Boehme 


From the early period we gain the vision of the church as the fellow- 
ship of salvation, called by God to live in the New Age, which is the 
Kingdom and rule of Christ. The Catholic development discloses the 
idea of the church as the divine institution powerful to fulfill its mission 
and with a close relationship with the world. It guards the Christian 
tradition and revelation, and renews the unity of its life in the sacrament 
of the Eucharist. Yet the prophetic genius of Protestantism must too be 
maintained. The danger must be avoided of making such an institution 
absolute, or giving religious sanction to any particular culture. From the 
concept of the sect we see the importance of preserving moral vigor and 
spiritual freedom in the church, neglecting neither the religious vision of 
the poor and dispossessed nor the keen sense of fellowship in a small 
community. — C. C. Richardson. 


THE SOUTH INDIA RAPPROCHEMENT 


By V. CHAKKARAI 


oME coop friend, obviously of 

Pasumalai, one of the foes of 
the Church Union Scheme, has been 
pleased to forward to me the Rev. 
Charles Clayton Morrison’s article 
under the above caption in Christen- 
dom. The able writer says that it 
was written in response to a request 
for an expression of opinion “on the 
proposals of the S. I. U. C., adopted 
last October (1937).” Those who 
have republished it believe that it 
“will be of immense value to those 
who are concerned and interested in 
the South India Scheme.” And as 
Dr. Morrison’s essay blesses in en- 
tirety, or almost so, the South India 
Scheme, the Pasumalai gentlemen 
have in turn blessed it in entirety. 
I want to examine Dr. Morrison’s 
theory of the Church as well as his 
criticisms of the proposals of the 
General Assembly for intercommun- 
ion and _intercelebration 
union. 

With the views on the Church 
put forward I am familiar, though 
not friendly. They are those of cer- 
tain 


before 


Anglican theologians who 
would support the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiasticism minus the head, the 


Pope, and infallibility. The Roman 


Catholic doctrine has at least the 
great merit of logic and consistency 
but this is a truncated system. What 
is this view of the Church? The 
Church is the Body of Christ; the 
Church is the community — the 
doing of God; it is not a voluntary 
association of men who hold cer- 
tain views in common and adopt 
certain rites; the Church is “the 
bearer of salvation”; in the Church 
is “the revelation of God not the 
revelation of a doctrine about God, 
but of God Himself; Christianity is 
not a doctrine, not a way of life, 
not a personal religious experience; 
Christianity is a specific and con- 
crete community. This Church is 
the carrier of his grace.” Here is a 
sparkling gem that I believe Bishop 
Gore or some one of that school 
discovered in the diamond mines of 
Patristic literature. “As God was in 
Christ so he was (is now) in the 
Church —the Church was the ex- 
tension and effectuation of the in- 
carnation. Moreover, to affirm that 
God was in ‘Christ? was to affirm 
that God was in the Body of Christ, 
which is the Church. Paul declared 
the wonderful evangel ‘God was 
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in Christ reconciling the world into 
himself.’ Manifestly this statement 
of the Apostle could not have re- 
ferred to the limited person of the 
historical Jesus, but to the commun- 
ity of the faith of which Christ was 
the Head. It was not Jesus as a de- 
tached individual who reconciled 
the world to God; it was what God 
did through him. And what did 
God do through him? He created 
a community in his company .... 
To be a true member of the Church 
was to be ‘in Christ.’ To be in Christ 
was to be a member of the Church. 
The concepts are absolutely inter- 
changeable.” Again, “the creeds did 
not create the church. The church 
created them.” Such are some of 
the statements that Dr. Morrison 
thinks will help Indian Christians 
not only to solve the knotty ques- 
tions of Church Union, but to know 
the Lord and be known of Him. 


I think it was Josiah Royce of 
America who in The Problem of 
Christianity did away with the his- 
torical Jesus and the risen Lord and 
made loyalty to the community the 
real thing in Christianity. His the- 
ory was the Church Minus Jesus 
Christ. Dr. Morrison’s is a subtle 
variant of the same, No Christ with- 
out the Church. In both cases the 
Church is exalted —the creature 
over the creator. Some modernists 


have a charming theory that some- 
how the Church created Christ out 
of nothing, or almost the same 
thing, out of a historical figure 
called Jesus who was by no means 
a remarkable person. In discussing 
the creeds that are the creations of 
the Church, Dr. Morrison is careful 
to say that they are intellectual for- 
mulations of the experience of the 
Church, experience whose origin 
is the Lord. But the two, the Lord’s 
grace and man’s ideology, accord- 
ing to him, may be distinguished 
but cannot be divorced. That is, 
man’s philosophy is indispensable to 
God’s grace and truth. The vast 
subjective fallacy of this I shall not 
pause to point out at length, but 
leave it with my emphatic protest. 

It is curious how European phil- 
osophy has affected Christian con- 
cepts. The idea that the Church is 
an extension of the incarnation is 
simply Hegelianism transferred to 
the Church. The Absolute incarnates 
in man’s reason, and this reason at- 
tains its highest in the State; ergo, 
the State is super-human, and Herr 
Hitler is the superman, or demi-god. 
The Lord Himself is incarnated in 
the State fully; no; but He is incar- 
nated or reincarnated in the Church. 
This is quite flattering to the State, 
Herr Hitler, the Church, and 
Churchmen. But it-seems to be mere 
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communal egoism, in the garb of the 
Lord’s seamless robe that the Rom- 
an soldiers stole. It is the creation 
of an ecclesiastical personality that 
is a mere hallucination, that history 
repudiates and good sense rejects. 
I shall say here a few words why 
this whole baseless fabric has no 
attraction for me nor any meaning. 

(1) To the Indian, be he a Hindu, 
Christian, or Mussulman, God is 
the supreme or only reality. Noth- 
ing else is coordinate with Him, or 
indispensable to His perfection or 
plenitude. Dr. Morrison’s theory 
of the Church does violence to this 
fundamental — the Indian view of 
God. 

(2) The Church in history (es- 
pecially of western Christendom) is 
not an extension of the incarnation. 
Probably the Indian would regard 
this as blasphemy. The fact that 
individuals in the Church or 
Churches, either singly or in groups, 
have been saved and directed by the 
Lord cannot make them an ex- 
tension of the incarnation. The his- 
tory of the Church, its past melan- 
choly and marred record at which 
the western sceptic Gibbon levelled 
his polished irony, and its present 
impotence in face of the world 
wickedness and fraud of its rulers, 
are an extension of the Holy One’s 
incarnation! God forbid. 
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(3) In India we are not prepared 
to identify Christianity with the 
Church, or rather to identify the 
Church with Christ. The separa- 
tion has been made in the Indian 
consciousness. It knows Him apart 
from the Church, Western or East- 
ern, and apart from civilization, in 
which the Church lives, breathes 
and has its being. The western 
Church or churches (why should 
Dr. Morrison speak of the Church? 
There is no such thing as the 
Church except as a metaphor) I 
do not condemn. They have been 
the nurseries of great Dhaktas and 
great movements. But to equalize 
the Church with the Blessed One — 
that is beyond my capacity. 

(4) To say that the Church is 
the carrier of salvation, what does 
it mean? If it means that it preaches 
the Word, or rather ought to preach 
it, it is no doubt true; though the 
Church cannot claim that its preach- 
ing of the Word is God’s Word. 
Dr. Morrison knows that Karl Barth 
will hotly reject his theory as the 
Babel Tower, or Titanism. But if 
it means that in some sense the 
church saves or rather the Lord 
can only save through the Church, 
I refuse to accept such a preten- 
tious creed. The Lord saves and 
has saved apart from the churches, 


so far as human wisdom can discern. 
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Such a boast is dangerous because 
of its obvious tendency to inflate 
churchmen and inspire them with 
a narrowness that will squeeze out 
its true Christian attitude. In India 
we must evolve a conception of the 
Church that it is also the Church 
of Esau before it can be the Church 
of Jacob. 

(5) The Churches cannot lay the 
flattering unction to their souls (if 
they have any) that the Lord will 
always be with them or in them, 
irrespective of their conformity to 
His will. The old Church of Israel 
thought that Jerusalem would be 
inviolate and Jehovah would not 
desert it. But the prophet Ezekiel 
told them in crushing language that 
it was false security. The splendour 
of the Lord departed. Not seldom 
the same happened with the Church 
or churches. The Lord left their 
house desolate, though a remnant 
did not bow the knees to Baal. The 
Church or churches have no claim 
for independence; some or all of 
them the Lord can and may cause 
to disappear, as has often happened 
in the past. These are earthen ves- 
sels that may be broken when their 
use has been fulfilled or their abuse 
has frustated their purpose. 

(6) The conception of St. Paul— 
that Churches are the Body of 
Christ —has been done to death 
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in the hands of ecclesiastical law- 
yers. A metaphor has been meta- 
morphosed into a juristic institu- 
tion ull we can no longer recognize 
in its modern meaning or medieval 
the lofty ideal of the original author. 
The Roman Church, pressing the 
figure of speech to its furthest ex- 
tent, not only makes the Church 
the extension of the incarnation, 
but makes its earthly head the real 
head of the Church, for without a 
visible head the visible Church is 
a trunk without head. The analogy 
is complete. All that St. Paul, bor- 
rowing probably the figure from 
Stoicism, meant was that Christians 
should carry out the will of the 
Lord. 


(7) Our Lord never made use 
of this figure of the Church being 
His Body. This figure could not 
have emanated from Him; for there 
was a congenial one, consecrated 
by the usage of the prophets, viz., 
that He is the vine and Christians 
are branches; and according to the 
Fourth Evangelist, He made use 
of this to enforce the lesson of abid- 
ing in Him with the dreadful pos- 
sibility of the contrary followed by 
destruction. My contention is that 
Western theology and _ ecclesiati- 
cism have changed the flexibility and 
freedom of Biblical figures into the 
rigidity of dogmatic moulds. The 
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function of the more poetic mind 
of the east is to soften the angulari- 
ties and lubricate the joints made 
stiff by exclusive pretensions. This 
is not the place where I can elabor- 
ate what the Indian view of the 
Church will be, even if it be pos- 
sible to do so without running the 
risk of turning out a false prophet 
(by the way, Paul’s figure of the 
olive tree in Romans is more appro- 
priate). 

(8) With regard to the creeds, Dr. 
Morrison wants that they should 
be regarded as ancient witnesses of 
some truths. So far as the creeds 
are concerned, Indian Christians, 
even the majority (90 or 95 per 
cent and even more) are not troub- 
led about the creeds being witnesses, 
ancient or modern. In the S.J. U.C., 
and even in the so-called Anglican 
churches, even the pastors have 
not the dimmest idea of the contro- 
versies that led to the Nicene for- 
mula. Nor of the debased ideology 
of neo-platonism that underlies its 
phraseology. Indian theology is yet 
to be realized. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the theology of the 
Nicene creed have no need for it, 
and it is an antiquated one that can 
be of no value apart from its being 
a relic of ancient paganism. My 
complaint is not -about its theolog- 
ical inadequacy and falsity but its 
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failure to bring to man’s minds the 
mind and will and grace of the 
Lord and His Kingdom — which 
is not the Church. 


Now something more has to 
be said about intercelebration and in- 
tercommunion which the S. I. U. C. 
would dernand before a further 
move can be made in the direction 
of Church Unity. I shall state my 


position as follows: — 


(1) Dr. Morrison has evidently 
no conception of the Indian Chris- 
tian situation. Otherwise, he would 
not have misread it so completely. 


(2) The South India Scheme 
had no Indian origin. It was an 
importation from Lambeth: hence 
all the many twistings and contor- 
the last 
twenty years are sought to be fitted 
into the Procrustean bed of the Lam- 
beth Quadrilateral. The Indian 
mind has contributed nothing to 
it but opposition. If I may say so, 
the presence of Anglican Bishops 
and western missionaries on the 
Joint-Committee has deflected the 
Indian mind into channels that are 


tions and distortions of 


not its own. 


(3) The Mission field is not a 
fit scene where to fight out the bat- 
tles of western ecclesiaticism. They 
ought to be transferred to Rome, 
Canterbury, or Geneva which is 
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their native habitat. Strange that 
they should try to impose a western 
solution of western controversies 1n 
the eastern mind. It is our tragedy, 
that such experiments should be 
made on our quivering flesh! 

(4) These 


little or nothing to us. And if west- 


sectarlanisms mean 
ern missionaries were to disappear 
miraculously from India, after twen- 
ty years not a vestige of these will 
survive to tell the tale of the tire- 
some negotiations of the unionists. 
They are accentuating them among 
Indian Christians to emphasize the 
importance of removing them by 
the Quadrilateral. 

(5) So far as I am concerned, I 
have never felt the slightest desire 
to inter-commune with members of 
the Anglican or other churches. I 
do not see any such tremendous 
power and holiness in them that 
this Holy Communion should in- 
Why then does the 
S. I. U. C. insist upon intercom- 


spire me. 


munion and intercelebration? It is, 
I believe, the desire to show that 
unity exists among Indian Chris- 
tians, and it should be recognized 
outwardly in this manner. The 
scheme is only the ring, but not of 
the essence of the union. If Chris- 
tian love does not exist then even 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral cannot 
evoke it. That is the case in the 


April 
west: Roman Catholic unity of 
church policy and loyalty has not 
yet made the German Catholics 
and French Catholics love one 
in the Lord. That. their 


so-called unity can alter the essence 


another 


of human relations, is a mere de- 
Jusion and a snare. 

(6) Dr. Morrison speaks of the 
unfairness of demanding them be- 
fore union. The two church bodies, 
at least, these officials, are now bar- 
gaining and have been doing so, 
like parents of a bride and bride- 
groom, for the biggest amounts of 
cash dowry. I may be accused of 
want of charity if I say that these 
negotiations have also had a very 
melancholy aspect to me. And if 
Dr. Morrison calls the new pro- 
posals earnest money, he is wel- 
come to do so. If intercommunion 
and intercelebration can only have a 
place when unity exists, then two 
alternative inferences can be drawn. 
Either we believe that unity exists 
(that is my position); then inter- 
communion and intercelebration are 
mere matters of courtesy. If unity 
does not exist, it must be sought in 
the higher sphere of the Lord’s 
mind in which case intercommunion 
and intercelebration may be tokens 
that parties stand on an equal foot- 
ing and are ready to venture on the 
voyage of faith. 
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I regret that so much time, talents, 
and even finance should be squan- 
dered on this scheme. If it is effec- 
tuated it will not be followed by 
Indians rushing to enter the united 
Church with its bishops, mitres and 
apostolic origin from that fisher- 
man of Galilee. In India our Sai- 
vaite Matathipathis trace their apos- 
tolic descent from Mount Kailash, 
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from Nandi, and the western ana- 
logue will not startle Indians into 
awe and admiration. If it is not 
effected, as it would seem, nothing 
of great consequence is lost. India 
will find a solution, if such be 
necessary. Why art thou troubled 
and disquiet thy soul in vain? Hope 
thou in God, for He is the health 
of thy countenance and joy. 


TOMFOOL TO TOM MOONEY 


(The day before his release Tom Mooney said, “Gee! I feel as excited as a 


kid on Christmas Eve!) 


Do you remember when you were a kid 
The lifetime that a year was, pal? Between 
Two Christmases too great a space was seen 
For slowfoot time to traverse. (But it did.) 


As one highwatermark of happiness slid 
Down to its ebb, childhood disconsolate 
Saw twelve months load time’s ankle with a weight 


The clock could never budge. (Although it did.) 


When the great moment of the child’s release 
Into its wish fulfilled drew near, while hope 
Offered a radiant unrestricted scope, 

The moment would not strike. (Yes, but it did.) 


Upon the darkened sky a star long hid 

Beckoned day forward; Midnight dropped behind; 
And the excited kid awoke to find 

The dawn that could not break. And yet, it did. 


—TOMFOOL 
Reynolds News. 


METHODISTS TRY AGAIN 


By BURR HUPP 


ete up administrative machin- 
ery for a church of seven million 
members, largest Protestant organ- 
ization in the country, will be the 
task of the Methodist Uniting Con- 
ference which convenes in Kansas 
City, Mo., April 26 for three weeks. 
The conference will officially merge 
the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal Church South and Meth- 
odist Protestant Churches to form a 
new Methodist Church. 

Delegates to the meeting will soon 
receive a volume containing prelim- 
inary reports and recommendations 
of a seventy man research committee 
representing the three churches. The 
conference is expected to base most 
of its action on this material, which 
was assembled at a meeting last 
month and will be published within 
a few days. 

The conference must set up agen- 
cies to handle the missionary, educa- 
tional and temperance work of the 
church. It must decide whether to 
place all missionary activities under 
one board or leave the women’s mis- 
sionary groups independent, as they 
are now in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Another problem is whether 
to have a central treasury for all these 
national agencies or to allow each 


agency to make its own appeal for 
funds directly to local churches. A 
number of different pension systems 
for retired ministers are now in 
operation in the three churches, and 
the conference will be asked to co- 
ordinate these and make pensions 
more equitable than they have been 
in the past. 

The preliminary committee fails 
to make recommendations oa some 
of these vital matters, but it does 
offer an elaborate design for an edu- 
cation board. The board would be in 
three sections, one at Chicago super- 
vising Methodist schools and col- 
leges, one at Nashville supervising 
religious education in Jocal churches, 
and one at Cincinnati supervising 
printed materials, lesson books and 
periodicals. 

A single weekly magazine, “The 
Methodist,” is suggested, with a na- 
tional editor in charge. The paper 
would have jurisdictional editions, 
with a different editor responsible 
for each edition. 

It has already been agreed that the 
new church will be divided into six 
jurisdictions, five of them based on 
geographical regions and the sixth 
including all Negro churches and 
overlapping the others geographical- 
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ly. Bishops will be elected by juris- 
dictions, and will have no authority 
outside the jurisdiction where they 
were elected. Negroes will have more 
self-government than before. 
There will be 900 delegates at the 
conference, 400 from each of the 
Episcopal Methodist churches and 
100 from the Methodist Protestant 
Church. It is expected that the con- 
ference will be in session three weeks 
or more, and that 20,000 to 25,000 
visitors will attend. The conference 
has no power of election. Officers 
for the administrative agencies that 


General Conference of the new 
church, probably in 1941. 

The groups which formed the 
Methodist Protestant Church pulled 
away from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church about 1825 or 1830 in pro- 
test against the autocratic power of 
the bishops and against the failure 
to give laymen a voice in church 
government. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, was formed in 
1844 after a split over the issue of 
slavery. Many attempts have been 
made to unite the three churches, 
the last important one failing by a 


are set up will be elected at the first close vote in 1924. 


“When we come to St. Mary of the Angels, all soaked as we are 
with rain and numbed with cold and besmeared with mud and tormented 
with hunger, and the porter comes in anger and says, ‘Who are ye?’ and 
we say, ‘We are two of your brethren,’ and he says, ‘Ye be no true men; 
nay, ye be two rogues that gad about deceiving the world and robbing 
the alms of the poor; get ye gone,’ and thereat he shuts the door, and 
makes us stand without in the snow and the rain, cold and hungered, till 
nightfall; if there withal we patiently endure such wrong and such cruelty, 
without being disquieted, and with patience and charity — Oh, Brother 
Leo, write that herein is perfect joy. And if we, still constrained by hunger, 
cold, and night, knock yet again — and pray him with much weeping 
for the love of God that he will open and let us in, and he yet more 
enraged should say: “These be importunate knaves, I will pay them well 
as they deserve, and should rush out with a knotty stick and throw us 
upon the ground, and beat us with all the knots of that stick, if with 
patience and gladness we suffer all these things, thinking on the pains of 
the blessed Christ — Oh, Brother Leo, write that herein is perfect 
joy! — Above all graces and gifts that Christ giveth to His beloved, is © 
the grace and gift willingly for His love to endure pains and insults and 
shame and want; insomuch as in all other gifts of God we may not glory, 
since they are not ours but God’s, but in the cross of tribulation and 
affliction we may boast since this is ours; and therefore saith the apostle, ‘I 
would not that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

—Little Flowers of St. Francis. 


PELER WNOCE OPE 


By C. J. CADOUX 


pee LETTER to the Romans 
(about 56 A. D.), the story in 
Acts xxviii of his arrival and two 
years’ imprisonment at Rome 
(about 60-62 A. D.), and the letters 
he wrote during that imprisonment 
(Col., Philemon, Eph., Philipp. and 
fragments in 2 Tim.), all refer to 
the period before Peter’s death, and 
are unfavourable, not only to the 
theory that the latter was then 
supreme head of the Roman Church, 
but also to the theory that any one 
else was. About 96 A. D., Clemens, 
an official of the Roman Church, 
had occasion to write a letter of 
admonition to the Church at Cor- 
inth. He began: “The Church of 
God that sojourns at Rome to the 
Church of God that sojourns at 
Corinth,” etc. He wrote throughout 
in the first person plural, never in 
the first person singular; he no- 
where mentions himself or his own 
name or calls himself either ‘bishop’ 
or ‘presbyter’ or anything else. He 
simply makes himself the almost 
impersonal mouth-piece of the com- 
munity. Yet this person is repre- 
sented in the later papal lists as one 
of the Popes, and is believed by 


Romanists to have been for the 
time being supreme head of the 
Church of Christ. Fifteen or twenty 
years later, Ignatius, Bishop of An- 
tioch in Syria, on his way to mar- 
tyrdom at Rome, wrote a letter to 
the Christian Church there. Now 
Ignatius was an enthusiastic be- 
liever in monarchical episcopacy, 
which was obviously at this time 
already established in the churches 
of western Asia Minor and north- 
ern Syria. He could not, in fact, 
write a letter to one of these churches 
without emphasizing two or three 
times the absolute importance of 
obeying the bishop and remaining 
in union with him. Yet in his letter 
to Rome, written in the midst of 
his other letters, he does not so 
much as mention their bishop. In 
indeed, he 
speaks of “the bishops who have 
been appointed in the farthest parts 
(of the earth)” (‘Ep. Ephes.’ iii 2): 
but even supposing that he has here 


writing to Ephesus, 


in mind (as usual) monarchical 
bishops, he does not seem to have 
known of any such bishop at Rome. 

The ‘Shepherd’ of Hermas is a 
long work written by a Roman 
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_ Christian for Roman Christians. Its 
| date is not exactly known. The 
_ Muratorian Fragment (about 200 
| A. D.) states that it was written 

while Hermas’ brother Pius was 
| bishop: that would point to a date 
about 140-150 A. D. This may 
_ possibly be the period of its com- 
pletion; but its composition probably 
occupied a long time. In one of 
| its earliest sections (‘Vis.’ II. iv. 3), 
Hermas says an old woman (mean- 
ing the Church) said to him in a 
vision: “Thou shalt write two 
books” (i. e. copies of his book), 
“and shalt send one to Clemens and 
one to Grapte. So Clemens shall 
send (it) to the cities at a distance, 
for to him has (such duty) been en- 
trusted. And Grapte shall admonish 
the widows and orphans. But thou 
shalt read it in this city, in company 
with the elders who preside over the 
church.” If this allusion to Clemens 
is to be taken seriously, this part of 
the ‘Shepherd’ at all events could 
hardly have been written later than 
about 100 A. D. Some scholars, 
partly on this ground, and partly 
on other grounds, extend the period 
of composition over a very consider- 
able number of years. Others are 
disposed to regard the reference to 
Clemens as a dramatic fiction, and 
accordingly can date the whole 
work later. However that may be, 


the book is for our present purpose 
significant in two ways: —(1) it 
represents Clemens, not as supreme 
bishop (it does not even call him a 
bishop at all), but as foreign 
secretary to the Roman church: (2) 
though it refers frequently to the 
bishops and elders and governors 
of the church, it always does so in 
the plural, and gives no hint that 
there was any supreme presiding 
official. 

The first quite 
trace of the existence of a supreme 
bishop at Rome is the report that in 
154 A. D. Polycarpus, the Bishop 
of Smyrna, came to Italy, and paid 
a visit to the Roman Bishop Anice- 
tus. Clemens, and _ others 


unmistakable 


whose 
names appear in later lists of popes, 
must therefore, according to the 
evidence before us, have been, not 
monarchical bishops, but members of 
a college of presiding elders or 
bishops. Peter, therefore, could have 
been neither Bishop of Rome him- 
self, nor the first of a series of 
successive monarchical bishops. 
We come now to the early list of 
the Popes. The oldest of these seems 
to have been drawn up about 170 
A. D., i. e. at a time when the 
monarchical episcopate had already 
well established itself even at Rome; 
and accordingly it represented the 
more prominent members of the 
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body of governing elders or bishops 
during the period since 65 A. D. as 
holding supreme authority, each for 
a term of years (till death), in 


April 


succession to one another. Jt did not 
however represent Peter as the first 
bishop. 


W' PAss ON to our ministerial 
readers, with good marks, 
the method of the minister who 
was told by an angry member of 
his congregation that he was not fit 
to be pastor of the church and ought 
to resign. He answered, “I quite 
agree with you, brother. But un- 
fortunately the trouble is that you 
and I are in such a hopeless minority 
that it would be useless for us to 
try to bring the church to our view.” 

The best story heard at Bradford, 
or at any rate the best suited to these 
pages, is of a small boy crying 
bitterly. To his young friend who 
asked the reason of the tears he 
explained that he was crying be- 
cause his dog had died. “Well, you 
shouldn’t cry, my grandfather died 
last week and I didn’t cry.” “Yes, 
but you hadn’t had him since he 
was a pup!” 

With that deserves to be put the 
story of the non-provided school 
which the vicar visited every week 


for religious teaching. It was his 
custom to hear the children say the 
Creed. They stood round and said 
a clause in turn. On one occasion 
there was a long pause, broken at 
last by the remark, “Please, sir, ’er 
as believes in the ‘oly Ghost isn’t 
"ere to-day.” 

Canon Harold Anson was at one 

time domestic chaplain to Bishop 
Festing, of St. Albans. Invited to 
conduct a Quiet Day for the bishops 
of the province, Festing, so Canon 
Anson relates, 
“searched in the cupboard where he 
kept his old sermons, and, to his 
astonishment told me it was full 
of dry-rot. This he said in all 
solemnity. “However,” he added, 
“I have found a set of addresses 
which I gave some years ago to the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. On looking 
through these, I really find nothing 
which does not apply equally well to 
the needs of bishops. So I propose 
to give them these!” 


From the ConcREGATIONAL QuarTERLy, January, 1939. 


THE PROTESTANTISM OF 


REMBRANDT 


By W. A. VISSER tHOOFT 


A conTeMporary and disciple of 
Rembrandt, Van Hoogstraten, 
complained that churches 
“which used to offer artists the 
best careers” are closed to them, 
most painters portray “mean and 
silly objects.” This complaint is 
slightly exaggerated; portraits, land- 
scapes, and still lifes do not deserve 
these sobriquets. But the truth is 
that great religious subjects no 
longer held an important place. We 
must not imagine that Calvinist 
Holiand wanted no more religious 
pictures, we know that they were 
bought in large enough numbers, 
but men no longer ordered them. 
Thus the painter had no reason, be- 


since 


yond his personal preference, for 
painting religious subjects. 

If we view the religious work of 
Rembrandt in this setting, we are 
continually astonished by his love 
for the Bible. A painter who gives 
us 145 pictures, 70 water colors, 
and 575 drawings on Biblical sub- 
jects, almost all conceived in a 
personal style, in which almost 
nothing, except a few details, is 
dictated by the iconographic tradi- 
tion, is a man who lives with his 


Bible. And this is corroborated by 
that heart-rending document, the 
inventory of his possessions at the 
time of his death, which mentions 
only one book, the Bible. 


But how did it happen that 
Rembrandt translated the Bible into 
imagery? In his youth he sought 
in it dramatic and even sensational 
subjects; it was the book which 
more than any other book, more 
even than the world around him, 
furnished him subjects full of in- 
tensity and movement. This was 
Rembrandt’s period of baroque 
portrayals of the story of Samson, of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
of all subjects which permitted him 
to depict, as he would say, “the 
most natural movement.” But this 
period did not last long. There 
came a time, — especially after the 
year 1642, when he lost his wife, 
Saskia, and came to know suffering, 
—when another side of the Bible 
was revealed to him. It ceased to be 
a source of stories for him to 
illustrate and became simply the 
book which truth. 
From that time on he no longer 
exploited the Bible, he interpreted 


contains the 
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it. The mature Rembrandt was a 
verbi divini minister, who wished 
to make the Bible itself speak. Noth- 
ing is more instructive than a com- 
parative study of the way in which 
the young Rembrandt portrayed the 
resurrection of Lazarus, or the 
Ecce Homo, or again the meal at 
the home of Emmaus, with the 
interpretations of these same scenes 
which he produced around 1650 
and later. 

But in what way is this Rem- 
brandt, this Biblical painter, a Prot- 
estant? Neumann has written, 
“There are no paintings so little 
adapted to the cultus and, because of 
that, so representative of a totally 
Biblical spirit as those of Rem- 
brandt.” Rembrandt was Protestant 
in this, that the Bible was sufficient 
for him and that he wished to ex- 
plain the Bible simply in the spirit 
of the Bible. That is why he was 
independent of all tradition. 

Independent, — but not indiffer- 
ent or simply hostile. He knew his 
great precursors, and occasionally he 
borrowed an idea, a posture, a happy 
invention, from their works. But 
his conception of the Biblical truth 
was always his own; he never con- 
sidered himself bound by great 
examples. He granted no one the 
right to intervene between the Bible 
and Rembrandt. 


April — 


Let us consider the representation 
of the Virgin. We are not speaking 
of the Holy Family, of the adoration 
of the Magi and of the shepherds, of 
the flight into Egypt, and other 
Biblical subjects which Rembrandt 
treated very frequently, but of the 
three water colors and of the draw- 
ings which present the Virgin alone, 
and which pose the problems of the 
attitude of Rembrandt towards the 
cult of the Virgin. 

It is curious that all three of these 
water colors date from the years 
1639 to 1641, i. e., from Rembrandt’s 
most “baroque” period. The first 
portrays the Death of the Virgin. 
The tradition, based on the apocry- 
phal gospels, is that at the moment 
of her death the Virgin was  sur- 
rounded by the Apostles. Not only 
in the Middle Ages but even in the 
17th Catholic painters 
followed the tradition with consider- 
able fidelity. Rembrandt gives us an 
entirely different scene. It is true 
that two or three apostles may be 
seen, but the principal persons are 
Joseph, the doctor, the priest, several 
men and women. The whole makes 
us think of the human suffering of 
the Virgin much more than of her 
divine royalty which Catholic pic- 
tures emphasize. 


century 


The two water colors of 1641 are 
more catholicized. The first is the 


1939 


only example we have in the work 
of Rembrandt of the glorification of 
the Virgin; in it the Virgin is 
shown seated on clouds. But this 
picture is not only an exception, it is 
not even original; Rembrandt more 
or less copied a water color by 
Federigo Barocci, and when we com- 
pare the two water colors we see the 
fairy Madonna of Barocci became 
for Rembrandt a simple woman 
with no other glory than that of 
maternity and suffering, and that 
there is a_ strange dissonance 
between the face of the Virgin, 
which is in no way celestial, and the 
enveloping background of clouds. 
It is also interesting to compare 
the study Rembrandt made of 
Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia with 
the original. Raphael shows us a 
charming and expressionless Virgin 
who has nothing in common with 
the picture of Mary in the Bible. 
Rembrandt followed Raphael only in 
exterior contours, but he gave Mary 
an expression of sorrowful medita- 
tion. She is the mother who “kept 
all these things in her heart.” 
Rembrandt’s drawings around 
1633 confirm these impressions in an 
unexpected way, especially several 
studies of a Mater Dolorosa below 
which he himself wrote a few words 
which may be translated as follows: 
“A devout obedience, sustained in a 
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pure heart for the consolation of a 
trembling soul.” Those who, like 
M. Emile Male, think that “Luther 
and Calvin tried to efface from the 
memory of men that marvelous 
image, i. e., the Virgin, which every 
century had rendered more perfect,” 
may think that these lines of Rem- 
brandt’s are hardly Protestant. But 
those read Luther’s 
Magnificat will find here an authen- 
tic echo of those glorious pages in 
which the reformer presents Mary 
as an example of true humility and 
says clearly, “For in so far as we 
attribute rank and merit to Mary we 
minimize the grace of God and 
diminish the truth of the Magnifi- 
cat.” We might even say that Rem- 
brandt must have known this other 
passage in which Luther says, “The 
masters who paint the Blessed 
Virgin for us in a way which reveals 
nothing blameworthy in her, but 
only that which is great and elevated, 
are making us suppliants of the 
Mother of God instead of making 
her a suppliant before God.” With 
Rembrandt Mary never has a repre- 
sentative rdle, she is the handmaiden 
of God, ancilla Domini, not the 
Queen of Heaven, regina coeli. 
Thus we see that Rembrandt's 
attitude towards tradition was not 
only that of an independent; it was 


still less that of a nihilist. He did 


who have 
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not reject ancient iconography in 
order to be free from all constraint. 
He could not follow the rules be- 
cause he was bound by another 
truth. He discovered that Biblical 
reality could not be expressed 
adequately in the old forms and 
that is why he created new ones, 
forms which differ from those of the 
Middle Ages and which were in 
many ways, in direct opposition to 
those employed in the art of the 
Counter-Reformation. 

If we wish to measure the im- 
mense distance which separates the 
art of Rembrandt from Catholic art 
of the 17th century, we need only 
compare the description given by 
M. Emile Male of the “New Icono- 
graphy” with the manner in which 
Rembrandt treated those same sub- 
jects. Our conclusion must be that 
we are discussing two different 
worlds. But since we cannot make 
such a comparative study in this 
article we shall limit ourselves to 
one example, the central example, 
the representation of Christ. 

What was the Christ of Catholic 
art after the Council of Trent? It 
was a glorious Christ whose Passion 
was an heroic tragedy rather than a 
true humiliation. The art of the 
Counter-Reformation often under- 
scored the humility of Christ in a 


striking manner. But there is a 


April 


great difference between humility 
The humility 
which, for example, Murillo reveals 
to us in his Baptism of Jesus Christ, 
invites us to admire Christ, but it 


and humiliation. 


tells us nothing of the great secret 
of His humiliation which is not an 
object of admiration but of shame — 
or of faith. 

The Catholic painters of the 17th 
century wished to convince men that 
Christ was truly the Son of God. 
In that they were right. But they 
wished to convince men of this 
truth by portraying a Christ whose 
external life, gestures, and physical 
body, were humanly impressive. 
And in that they were wrong. The 
result was exactly the contrary of 
what they wished. They revealed a 
demi-god, (for 
example, Rubens in his Last Judg- 
ment of Munich), but they did not 
succeed in presenting the Son of 
God who took the form of a servant 
and appeared as a simple man. The 
Christs of Rubens inspire feelings of 
respect and the Christs of Guido 
Reni inspire pity, but they never 
suggest to us the reality of another 
world than our own. In all of them 


superman or a 


is to be found intensification, exten- 
exaggeration of 
human qualities. We search in vain 


sion, sometimes 


for the mystery of the intervention 
of a God who prepares things not 
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revealed to the heart of man. 

Rembrandt, son of the 17th cen- 
tury, did not always avoid these 
same perils. The young Rembrandt 
himself thought that an adequate 
portrayal of Christ demanded an 
impressive presentation, i. ¢., a 
Christ immediately and outwardly 
recognizable as the Messiah. Neu- 
mann exaggerates when he says, 
“Rembrandt never sought to deify 
Jesus by the glorification of his 
bodily form.” In the Emmaus of 
1629, in the Resurrection of Lazarus 
of 1632, and in the Ecce Homo of 
1636, we see a Christ whose ges- 
tures and mien prove, as it were, 
his divine authority. 

But Rembrandt, after 1642, no 
longer recognized this baroque 
Christ. The Bible had spoken to him 
| of the secret of the Messiah who 
came incognito, and he understood 
that the Incarnation was not the 
glorification of a man but the con- 
descension of God. Thenceforth his 
Christ was no longer glorious or 
heroic. On the contrary He was the 
Messiah of Isaiah LIII, who had 
_ neither beauty nor resplendence. His 
birth became a surprisingly ordinary 
| scene, among men who were truly 
poor and abandoned, not a represen- 
tation of the “Trinity on Earth,” 
| (St. Francois de Sales). Joseph was 
not “an angelic creature gifted with 
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all the perfections,” but a very simple 
being amazed by the acts of God. 
Gethsemane became a place of 
genuine suffering and the Cross a 
place of renunciation. With the true 
realism of the Gospel Rembrandt 
did nothing to deprive these scenes 
of their terrible and even impossible 
content. 

The burial of Jesus was a real 
burial which implied that all was 
finished, that the disciples could 
no longer hope. And precisely for 
that reason Rembrandt was able to 
give us those unforgettable paintings 
and water colors of the Resurrec- 
tion. It is a sheer miracle, so won- 
drous a miracle that any attempt to 
introduce into it a human element, 
be it sentimental, 
would be to deny it. 

Did Rembrandt belong to the 
Middle Ages or to the age of ba- 
roque? It seems to us that this is a 


romantic or 


false alternative since Rembrandt’s 
style from 1642 until his death was 
as different from that of the Primi- 
tives as it was from that of the 
baroque painters. The Middle Ages 
wanted to present another world, a 
world of eternal realities. His art 
speaks of a level of existence differ- 
ent from that of mortal men. What 
Fromentin says of the art of Mem- 
linck indicates the general purpose 
of religious art before the Renais- 
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sance: “A sort of angelic retreat 
ideally silent and secluded, where 
passions are stilled, where troubles 
cease, where men pray and worship, 
transfigured.” But 


baroque, profoundly influenced by 


where all is 


the spirit of the Renaissance, lived in 
quite another climate. In baroque 
style reality had only one dimension 
and in its language the difference 
between the eternal and the tem- 
poral, between the human and the 
divine, became a quantitative rather 
than a qualitative difference. Bar- 
Oque painters sought to find the 
superman by prolonging the lines of 
human reality. In this sense the 
expression of Eugenio d’Ors that 
baroque is a continuous style which 
expresses the “naturalness of the 
supernatural” seems to me a for- 
tunate phrase. These “forms which 
fly,” this “canonization of move- 
ment,” typical traits of every ba- 
roque work speak of romantic reli- 
giosity which went from the lowly 
to the elevated but had no place for 
the message of the Incarnation 
which, on the contrary, goes from 
the elevated to the lowly and was not 
the glorification of this world but 
the condescension of God. That is 
why baroque did not recognize the 
true tension between God and men. 
Rubens passed from one to the other, 


from angels to profane geniuses, 


April 


from Biblical history to pagan 
myths, as if there were no difference _ 
between them. 

What distinguishes the style of 
Rembrandt from the two styles we 
have just mentioned is simply that 
his style has two dimensions, full of 
When Rembrandt © 
ceased being a baroque painter as © 
he had been at the beginning of 
his career it was not in order to 


inner tension. 
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return to the purely supernatural 
language of the Middle Ages, but in 
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order to seek a language adequate to 
the mystery of the supernatural 
revealed in the natural. For him the 
dramatic was truly dramatic for he 


was no longer concerned, as the 
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baroque painters had been with 
more or less human or more or less 
divine objects, but with a light that 
shines 
totally 
divine 


in darkness. The human is 
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human. And the divine is — 
in the : 


visible realm it presents itself as a ~ 


in the sense that 


hidden mystery which one cannot © 
reveal directly. It is through an — 
absolute reserve rather than through 

moving effects, through suffering ~ 
than through 
through silence rather than through 


rather majesty, 
rhetoric, through repose rather than 
through movement, that we succeed 
in indicating the nature of the 
mystery of revelation. Yes, we must 
accept the paradox that in Christian 


apes 
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art the ugly can win a place of 
honor, whatever those lovers of the 
Renaissance, Burckhardt and Rus- 
kin, may say. But this ugliness must 
then take on an eternal significance. 
The ugly must indicate the humilia- 
tion of sinful men and the humilia- 
tion of the Son of God who assumed 
human form. 

We have seen that the style of 
Rembrandt cannot be catalogued. 
His style is his and his alone. Is it a 
Protestant style? In one sense it 
would be ridiculous to maintain 
that it was, for the Protestants of his 
time did not appreciate it any more 
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than the Catholics, and Protestant 
art rarely followed his example. But 
in another sense we may say that 
Rembrandt is the only great painter 
whose style expresses the most pro- 
found and lasting elements in the 
faith of the Reformation. It makes 
little difference whether Rembrandt 
was a Calvinist, a Mennonite, or a 
Lutheran, whether, indeed, he was 
concerned with any denomination. 
What interests us is that in medita- 
ting on the Bible he found in it the 
very substance of the Revelation of 
God and that he gave faithful testi- 
mony of his great discovery. 


REGARDING BOEHME’S DIALOGUE 


which deals with the drama of the spiritual life 


It must seem queer to many of our modern spiritual illiterates that 


we should dig up these old mystics and read their quaint words about 
devils and souls; for have we not learned that souls don’t exist and that 
devils are merely snarls in our stimulus-response apparatus. If we happen to 
have come under the influence of Freud, however, we shall not be entirely 
without a key to some of the “Super-Sensual Life,” except that any analytic 
process would be included by Boehme in the category of “the lust to taste” 
and “to know all things,” and to “rule all things,” and to be a “Lord on 
Earth,” unless the analysis go hand in hand with the mystic leaning on 
That which is beyond analysis. Indeed such an analysis is involved in 
Boehme’s Dialogue. 


THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE 


By JACOB BOEHME 


’ Tur Way FRoM DarkNEss TO TRUE ILLUMINATION 


There was a poor Soul that had 
wandered out of Paradise, and come 
into the kingdom of this World; 
where the Devil met it, and said to 
it: “Where are you going, half-blind 
Soul?” 

The Soul Said 
“T would see and speculate into the 
the World, which 
their Creator made.” 

The Devil Said 


“How will you see and speculate in- 


Creatures of 


to them, when you can not know 
their essence and property? You 
will look upon their outside only, as 
upon a graven image, and cannot 
know them thoroughly.” 

The Soul Said 
“How may I come to know their 
essence and property?” 

The Devil Said 
“Your eyes would be opened to see 
them thoroughly, if you did but 
eat of that, from whence the Crea- 
tures themselves are come to be 
good and evil. You would then be 
as God himself is, and know what 
the Creature is.” 

The Soul Said 
“T am now a noble and holy Crea- 
ture: but if I should do so, the 
Creator has said that I should die.” 


The Devil Sad 
“No, you should not die at all; but 
your eyes would be opened, and you 
would be as God Himself, and 
Master of Good and Evil. Also, you 
would be mighty, powerful and 
very great, as I am; all the subtlety 
that is in the Creatures would be 
made known to you.” 

The Soul Said 
“Tf I had the knowledge of Nature 
and of the Creatures, I would then 
rule the whole World as I listed.” 

The Devil Said 
“The whole ground of their knowl- 
edge lies in you. Do but turn your 
Will and Desire from God or Good- 
ness into Nature and the Creatures, 
and then there will arise in you a 
lust to taste; and so you may eat of 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil, and by that means come to 
know all things. 

The Soul Said 
“Well then, I will eat of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, that 
I may rule all things by my own 
power, and be of myself a Lord on 
Earth, and do what I will, even as 
God himself does. 

The Devil Said 
“T am the Prince of this World; and 
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if you would rule on earth you must 
turn your lust toward my Image, 
and desire to be like me, that you 
may get the cunning, wit, reason, 
and subtlety that my Image has. 

Thus did the Devil present to the 
Soul the Power that is in the fiery 
root of the Creature, that is in the 
fiery Wheel of Essence in the form 
of a Serpent. Upon which, 

The Soul Said 
“Behold this is the Power which can 
do all things. What must I do to get 
ate” 
The Devil Sad 
“If you break your Will off from 
God, and bring it into this power 
and skill, then your hidden Ground 
will be manifested in you, and you 
may work in the same manner. But 
you must eat of that Fruit, wherein 
each of the four elements in itself 
rules over the other, and is in strife. 
And then you will be instantly as 
the fiery Wheel is, and so bring all 
things into your own power, and 
possess them as your own.” 
The Soul did so and What 
Happened Thereupon 

Now when the Soul broke its will 
off thus from God, and brought it 
into the fiery Will (which is the 
Root of Life and Power), there 
presently arose in it a lust to eat of 
the Tree of Knowledge of Good and 
Evil; and the Soul did eat thereof. 


Which as soon as it had done, in- 
stantly was kindled the fiery Wheel 
of its Essence, and thereupon all 
the properties of Nature awoke in 
the Soul, and exercised each its own 
desire. 

First arose the lust of Pride; a de- 
sire to be great, mighty, and power- 
ful; to bring all things in subjection 
to it, and to be Lord itself without 
control, despising all humility and 
equality, as esteeming itself the 
only prudent, witty and cunning 
one, and accounting everything 
folly that is not according to its 
own humour and liking. 

Secondly, arose the lust of Covet- 
ousness, a desire of getting, which 
would draw all things to itself, into 
its own possession. For when the 
lust of Pride had turned away the 
Will from God, then the Life of 
the Soul would not trust God any 
further, but would take care for it- 
self; and therefore brought its de- 
sire into the Creatures, viz., into 
the earth, metals, trees, and other 
Creatures. Thus the kindled fiery 
Life became hungry and covetous, 
when it had broken itself off from 
the Unity, Love, and Meekness of 
God, and attracted to itself the four 
Elements and New Essence, and 
brought itself into the Condition of 
the beasts, and so the Life became 
dark, empty, and wrathful; and the 
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heavenly Virtues and Colours went 
out, like a candle extinguished. 

Thirdly, there awoke in this fiery 
Life the stinging lust of Envy: a 
hellish poison, and a torment which 
makes the Life a mere enmity to 
God and to all Creatures. Which 
Envy raged furiously in the sting of 
Covetousness, as a venomous sting 
does in the body. Envy cannot en- 
dure, but hates and would hurt or 
destroy that which Covetousness 
cannot draw to itself by which 
hellish passion the Noble Love of 
the Soul .is smothered. 

Fourthly, there arose in this fiery 
Life a torment like fire, viz., Anger; 
which would murder and remove 
out of the way all who would not 
be subject to Pride. Thus the 
Ground and Foundation of Hell, 
which is called the Anger of God, 
was wholly manifested in this Soul. 
Whereby it lost the fair Paradise of 
God and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and became such a worm as the 
fiery Serpent was, which the Devil 
presented to it in his own image 
and likeness. And so the Soul began 
to rule on earth in a bestial manner, 
and did all things according to the 
Will of the Devil, living in mere 
Pride, and 
Anger, having no longer any true 
love towards God. But there arose in 


the stead thereof an evil bestial 


Covetousness, Envy, 
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love of Wantonness and Vanity, and - 
there was no purity left in the heart, ~- 


for the Soul had forsaken Paradise, 


and taken the Earth into its posses- 


sion. Its mind was wholly bent upon _ 


cunning knowledge, subtlety, and 
getting together a multitude of 
earthly things. No righteousness nor 
virtue remained in it at all; but 
whatsoever evil and wrong it com- 
mitted, it covered all cunningly un- 
der the cloak of its power and 
authority by law, and called it by 


the name of Right and Justice, and = 


accounted it good. 
The Devil Came to the Soul 

Upon this the Devil drew near the 
Soul, and brought it on from one 
vice to another, for he had taken it 
captive in his Essence, and set joy 
and pleasure before it, therein, say- 
ing thus to it: “Behold, now you are 
powerful, mighty, and noble, en- 
deavour to be greater, richer, and 
more powerful still. Display your 
knowledge, wit and subtlety, that 
every one may fear you, and stand 
in awe of you, and that you may be 
respected and get a great name in 
the World.” 

The Soul Did So 

The Soul did as the Devil coun- 
selled it, and yet knew not that its 
the Devil; but 
thought it was guided by its own 
knowledge, wit, and understanding, 


counsellor was 
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and that it did very well and right 
all the while. 

Jesus Christ Met with the Soul 

The Soul going on in this course 
of life, our dear and loving Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who was come into 
this World with the Love and Wrath 
of God, to destroy the works of the 
Devil, and to execute judgment 
upon all ungodly deeds, on a time 
met with it, and spoke by a strong 
power, viz., by his passion and death 
into it, and de- 
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of Heaven: at which it was so 

affrighted, that it fell into the great- 

est anguish possible for the Judg- 

ment of God was manifested in it. 
What Christ Said 

Upon this the Lord Christ spoke 

to it with the Voice of His Grace, 

and said: “Repent and forsake Van- 

ity, and you shall attain My Grace.” 
What the Soul Said 

Then the Soul with its ugly mis- 

shapen image went before God and 

entreated for 

Grace and the 


stroyed the 
works of the 
Devil in it, and 
discovered to it 
the way to his 
Grace, and 
shone upon it 


The Soul did as the Devil counsel- 
led it, and yet knew not that its 
counsellor the Devil; but 
thought it was guided by its own 
knowledge, wit, and understand- 
ing, and that it did very well and 
right all the while. 


was 


pardon of its 
sins, and came 
to be strongly 
persuaded in it- 
self that the sat- 


isfaction and 


with his mercy, 
calling it to re- 
turn and repent, and promising 
that He would then deliver it from 
that monstrous deformed shape and 
image which it had gotten, and 
bring it into Paradise again. 
How Christ Brought in the Soul 
Now when the Spark of the Love 
of God, or the Divine Light, was 
accordingly manifested in the Soul, 
it presently saw itself with its will 
and works to be in Hell, in the 
Wrath of God, and found it was an 
ugly, misshapen monster in the 
Divine Presence and te Kingdom 


atonement of 

our Lord Jesus 

Christ did belong to it. But the 
evil properties of the Serpent, 
formed in the Astral Spirit, or 
Reason of the outward Man, would 
not suffer the Will of the Soul to 
come before God, but brought their 
lusts and thereinto. 
But the poor Soul turned its coun- 
tenance towards God, and desired 


inclinations 


Grace from Him, even that He 
would bestow His love upon it. 
The Devil Came to it Again 

But when the Devil saw that the 

Soul thus prayed to God, and would 
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enter into repentance, he drew near 
to it, and thrust the inclinations of 
the 
prayers, and disturbed its good 
thoughts and desires which pressed 


earthly properties into its 


forward towards God, and drew 
them back again to earthly things 
that they might have no access to 
Him. 

The Soul Sighed 

The central Will of the Soul in- 
deed sighed after God, but the 
thoughts arising in the mind that 
it should penetrate into Him, were 
distracted, scattered and destroyed, 
so that they could not reach the 
of God. At which the 
poor Soul was still more affrighted 
and began to pray more ear- 
nestly. But the Devil with his 
desire took hold of the kindled, 
fiery Wheel of Life, and awakened 
the evil properties, so that evil or 
false inclinations arose in the Soul 
and went into that thing wherein 
they had taken most pleasure and 
delight before. 

The poor Soul would very fain go 
forward to God with its Will, and 
therefore used all its endeavours; 
but its thoughts continually fled 
away from God into earthly things 


Power 


and would not go to him. 

Upon this the Soul sighed and be- 
wailed itself to God; but was as if 
it were quite forsaken by him, and 
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cast out from its Presence. It could 
not get so much as one look of 
Grace, but was in mere anguish, 
fear and terror, and dreaded every 
moment that the Wrath and severe 
Judgment of God would be mani- 
fested in it, and that the Devil 
would take hold of it and have it. 
And thereupon fell into such great 
heaviness and sorrow, that it be- 
came weary of all the temporal 
things, which were before its chief 
joy and happiness. 

The earthly natural Will indeed 
desired those things still, but the 
Soul would willingly leave them al- 
together, and desired to die to all 
temporal lust and joy whatsoever, 
and longed only after its first native 
country, from whence it originally 
came. But it found itself to be far 
from thence in great distress and 
want, and knew not what to do, 
yet resolved to enter into itself, and 
try to pray more earnestly. 

The Devil’s Opposition 

But the Devil opposed it, and 
withheld it so that it could not 
bring itself into any greater fer- 
vency of repentance. 

He awakened the earthly lusts in 
its heart, that they might still keep 
their evil nature and false right 
therein, and set them at variance 
with the new-born Will and Desire 
of the Soul. For they would not 
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die to their own Will and Light, 
but would still maintain their tem- 
poral pleasures, and so kept the 
poor Soul captive in their evil 
desires, that it could not stir, though 
it sighed and longed never so much 
after the Grace of God. For when- 
soever it prayed, or offered to press 
forward towards God, then the lusts 
of the flesh swallowed up the rays 
and ejaculations that went forth 
from it, and brought them away 
from God into earthly thoughts, 
that it might not partake of Divine 
Strength. Which caused the poor 
Soul to think itself forsaken of God, 
not knowing that he was so near it, 
and did thus attract it. Also the 
Devil tempted the poor Soul, saying 
to it in the earthly thoughts: 
“Why do you pray? Do you think 
that God knows you or regards you? 
Consider but what thoughts you 
have in his presence; are they not 
altogether evil? You have no faith 
or belief in God at all; how then 
should he hear you? He hears you 
not, leave off; why will you need- 
lessly torment and vex yourself! 
You have time enough to repent at 
leisure. Will you be mad? Do but 
look upon the world I pray you a 
little; does it not live in jollity and 
mirth, yet it will be saved well 
enough for all that. Has not Christ 
paid the ransom and satisfied all 
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men? You need only persuade and 
comfort yourself that it is done for 


you, and then you shall be 
saved. You can not _ possibly 
in this world come to any | 


feeling of God, therefore leave off, 
and take for your body and look 
after temporal glory. What do you 
suppose will become of you, if you 
turn to be so stupid and melan- 
choly? You will be the scorn of 
everybody, and they will laugh at 
your folly; and so you will pass 
your days in mere sorrow and 
heaviness, which is pleasing neither 
to God nor Nature. I pray you, look 
upon the beauty of the World, for 
God has so erected and placed you 
in it, to be a Lord over all Creatures 
and to rule them. Gather store of 
temporal goods beforehand, that 
you may not be beholden to the 
World, or stand in need hereafter. 
And when old age comes, or that 
you grow near your end, then pre- 
pare yourself for repentance. God 
will save you, and receive you into 
the heavenly mansions there. There 
is no need of such ado in vexing, 
bewailing, and stirring up yourself, 
as you are making.” 
The Condition of the Soul 

In these and the like thoughts the 
Soul was ensnared by the Devil, and 
brought into the lust of the flesh, 
and earthly desires; and so bound 
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as it were with fetters and strong 
chains that it did not know what to 
do. It looked back a little into the 
World and the pleasures thereof, 
but still felt in itself a hunger after 
Divine Grace, and would rather 
enter into repentance and favour 
with God. For the Hand of God 
had touched and bruised it, and 
therefore it could rest nowhere; but 
always sighed in itself after sorrow 
for the sins it had committed, and 
would fain be rid of them. Yet 
could not get true repentance, or 
even the knowledge of sin, though 
it had a mighty hunger and longing 
desire after such penitential sorrow. 

The soul being thus heavy and 
sad, and finding no remedy or rest, 
began to cast about where it might 
find a fit place to perform true 
repentance in, where it might be 
free from business, cares, and the 
hindrances of the World; and also 
by what means it might win the 
favour of God. And at length pur- 
to betake itself to 


posed some 
private solitary place, and give 
over all worldly employments 


and temporal things, and hoped 
that by being bountiful and _pit- 
iful to the Poor, it should ob- 
tain God’s mercy. Thus did it 
devise all kinds of ways to get rest, 
and to gain the love, favour, and 
grace of God again. But all would 
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not do; for its worldly business still 


followed it in the lusts of the flesh, — 


and it was ensnared in the net of the 
Devil now, as well as before, and 
could not attain rest. And though 
for a little while it was somewhat 
cheered with earthly things, yet 
presently it fell to be as sad and 
heavy again as it was before. The 
truth was it felt the awakened Wrath 
of God in itself, but knew not how 
that came to pass, nor what ailed it. 
For many times great trouble and 
terror fell upon it, which made it 
comfortless, sick, and faint with 
very fear; so mightily did the first 
bruising it with the ray or influence 
of the stirring of Grace work upon 
it. And yet it knew not that Christ 
was in the Wrath and severe Justice 
of God and fought therein with that 
Spirit of Error incorporated in Soul 
and Body, nor understood that the 
hunger and desire to turn and 
repent came from Christ Himself, 


neither did it know what hindered 


‘it that it could not yet attain to 


Divine Feeling. It knew not that 


itself was a monster, and did bear 
the Image of the Serpent. 
An Enlightened and Regenerate 
Soul Met the Distressed Soul 
By the Providence of God, an en- 
lightened and regenerate Soul met 
the distressed Soul, and said: “What 
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is ailing you, distressed Soul, that 
you are so restless and troubled!” 

The Distressed Soul Answered 
“The Creator has hid his Counte- 
nance from me, so that I cannot 
come to his Rest; therefore J am 
thus troubled, and know not what I 
shall do to get his Loving-kindness 
again. For great cliffs and rocks lie 
in my way to his Grace, so that I 
cannot come to him. Though I sigh 
and long after him never so much, 
yet I am kept back, so that I can- 
not partake of his Power, Virtue, 
and Strength.” 

The Enlightened Soul Said 
“You bear the monstrous shape of 
the Devil, and are clothed there- 
with; in which being his own 
Property or Principle, he has access 
or power of entrance into thee, and 
thereby keeps your Will from pene- 
trating into God. For if your Will 
might penetrate into God, it would 
be anointed with the highest Power 
and Strength of God, in the Resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and that unction would break in 
pieces the monster which you 
carry about you; and your first 
Image of Paradise would revive in 
the Centre; which would destroy 
the Devil’s Power therein, and you 
would become an Angel again. And 
because the Devil’ envies you this 
happiness, he holds you captive in 
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his Desire in the lusts of the flesh, 
from which if you are not delivered, 
you will be separated from God, 
and can never enter into our 
Society.” 

The Distressed Soul Terrified 

At this speech the poor distressed 
Soul was so terrified and amazed, 
that it could not speak one word 
more. When it found that it stood 
in the form and condition of the 
Serpent which separated it from 
God, and that the Devil was so 
nigh it in that condition, who in- 
jected evil thoughts into the Will 
of the Soul, and had so much power 
over it thereby that it was near 
damnation and sticking fast in the 
Abyss or bottomless pit of Hell in 
the Anger of God, it would have 
even despaired of Divine Mercy; 
but that the Power, Virtue and 
Strength of the first stirring of the 
Grace of God, which had before 
bruised the Soul, upheld and pre- 
served it from total despair. But it 
still wrestled in itself between Hope 
and Doubt; whatsoever Hope built 
up, that Doubt threw down again. 
And thus was it agitated with such 
continued disquiet, that at last the 
World and all the glory thereof 
became loathsome to it, neither 
would it enjoy worldly pleasures any 
more; and yet for all this could it 
not come to Rest. 


To Be Continued 


THE SORROW OF MARY 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


N ba stoop in the doorway of 


her home, watching her old- 
est son walk down the stony path 
which led through the little valley. 
He went without looking behind 
him, as one who had put his hand 
to the plow and might not turn 
back. His shoulders were slightly 
bowed, as if with the burden of his 
thoughts. She knew so well his way 
of walking, with his eyes fixed on 
nothing. She followed him with her 
yearning; her soul cried, “Come 
back! Come back!” — but she knew 
that he would not hear. 

It was a morning in early spring- 
time, and the floor of the vale 
was covered with soft and tender 
green. This verdure was to her 
as the flesh of her first-born. The 
flowers, bright blue and pink and 
golden, were the little love-thoughts 
which had started in his soul, 
and which hers had _ plucked 
and cherished. The glory of the 
fruit-tree blossoms were the robes 
in which her fancy had dressed him. 
The songs of the bluebirds were his 
first murmurings, the music from 
the larks in the sky were angels 
singing welcome to the newborn 
babe. These stirrings of sense and 


soul are the secret treasure of young 


hie MOH 


motherhood, and whatever may be 


her later cares and sorrows, she 


keeps the memories buried some- 
A 


where in her inmost heart. 


Now this first-born was grown to- 


manhood, and was going his way- 
into the world. Her eyes followed 
him, to the point where he would™ 


pass out of sight. She knew that- 


part of the journey, but the rest was 
unknown to her and full of perils 
vaguely guessed. While her hungry 


eyes devoured his every movement, 
her frightened soul fed itself upon 
despair. When he passed the thresh-_ 


ing-floor of Simon ben Zoma, their 
nearest neighbor, her inner voice 
was crying: “It is forever!” When 


he passed the wine-press which the | 


vineyardist Jaddua had hewn out 
of the rock, she was whispering: 
“T shall never see him again!” 
Lovely was that land of Galilee 
springtime. 
bright abundant verdure, soft con- 
tours — nature had done her best. 
The little vale opened out into a 
shelf, and there lay the village of 
Nazareth, each of its streets a 
terrace made by men’s labor, beauti- 


in 


ful with fig and olive trees, date- 
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Flowing waters, - 
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palms and vineyards. Fifteen blue 
hills half-circled the plateau. To the 
north lay tall Mount Hermon, still 
tipped with snow; to the west purple 
Mount Carmel, with the great sea 
beyond it; to the east wooded Mount 
Tabor, rounded so that the poets of 
Palestine compared it to a bosom. 
Why could not a man be happy 
in such a place? With a home, 
and a treasure of love in it, why 
must he go wandering into a mad- 


house of cruelty? 

He had a duty which she did not 
understand; he heard some inner 
voice, unknown to her. He had 
spoken sternly, even harshly, to his 
mother. The sound of his sandals on 
the path had died away, and his 
figure grew smaller to her eyes. He 
came to the place wnere an orchard 
cut him from her sight, and he 
passed it without turning to wave to 
her, doubtless without even think- 
ing of her. 
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Reap the letter on the back cover. If this magazine begins to mean” 
something to you, if it speaks to your need, then help it to live and grow — q 
and speak to and for others throughout the land who begin to pick it 
up here and there in railway station news stands and in corner stores and © 
exclaim as one of them did exclaim: “So there are Protestants who think!” © 

News stand distribution is expensive. We believe in it. We believe © 
the people generally, to a far larger degree than is supposed, are thinking © 
deeply upon matters of deep import. They want to probe beneath the current 
instrumentalist rationalization to a modern statement of the rich fullbodied © 
religion which flowered in Da Vinci and in Rembrandt, in the Gregorian — 
and in the Negro spiritual. .... To get back to the news stand we can only 
serve the stands if we have a back-log of subscriptions. 

Your subscription will be welcomed, as well as the names of those ~ 
you think would be interested. We should like to hear from exceptional ~ 
subscription representatives in each locality. 


SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 
Twelve monthly issues, by mail, $3.00 
PROTESTANT DIGEST, INC. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
Enter my subscription to PROTESTANT DIGEST at $3.00 Ba 
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| TANT DIGEST in afew short months has taken a foremost place 
| among the fresh, living voices of today. 

| Don’t Miss A Single Copy! 


Take advantage of this introductory offer and subscribe 
. TODAY. Simply pin a Dollar bill to the form below and mail 
| | promptly to the PROTESTANT DIGEST. 
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LETTER TO PROTESTANT DIGEST 


At last American Protestants have a publication 
that they can be truly thankful for. I refer to the 
PROTESTANT DIGEST. 


This progressive publication has realized that 
Protestantism and Christianity are dependent for sur- 
vival on democracy and the Bill of Rights. Glance at 
any part of the world and it is seen that the forces of 
darkness and destruction are utilizing anti-Semitism, 
not as an attack upon the Jews but upon Christianity, 
and democracy, which to these forces are both an- 
athema. 

The PROTESTANT DIGEST is a timely 
publication that can help spread the path towards a 
true Christian society. It can help to unite the Christians 
of all faiths and creeds towards an indestructible society 
based on truth and tolerance, without which no society 
can long endure. 

The PROTESTANT DIGEST requires wide 
circulation. It must be read by children and adults in 
the schools, libraries, churches and homes. 


I suggest that all readers of the PROTES- 
TANT DIGEST immediately write to the person in 
charge of their public library and urge an immediate 
subscription to the Digest. If then it is impossible 
momentarily, for financial reasons, a gift by a public 
subscription should be obtained to make its way into 
all public libraries. I further suggest that the magazine 
be widely publicized in all churches and in all local 
communities, 

The world today stands on the brink of dis- 
aster. On one side are the forces of destruction and on 
the other the forces of progress, science, democracy and 
Christianity. 

The PROTESTANT DIGEST can make a 
tremendous contribution to the forces of progress, sci- 
ence, democracy and Christianity if it is read by the 
overwhelming majority of Americans who are on the 
side of democracy and Christianity. 


God speed to the PROTESTANT DIGEST 
on its errand of humanity. 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) Edward & of Fyizadly: Atty. 
New York City 


